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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


HIS is the Hundredth Number of Tue Rounp 

Tasie. The first issue appeared in November, 1910, 
and twenty-five volumes are now completed, covering 
perhaps the most dangerous and difficult quarter-century 
that the British Empire has yet passed through. But the 
real history of the review begins in South Africa several 
years earlier. For it was from the experience of a group 
of friends working under Lord Milner after the South 
African War that there emerged the principles upon which 
Tue Rounp Taste was founded. That experience seemed 
to demonstrate that “‘ dominion over palm and pine” was 
neither a sufficient nor a true philosophy for the British 
Empire. The history of South Africa after the peace of 
Vereeniging was not a history of British dominion. It was 
a history of the experiment in responsible government— 
already begun in Canada, in Cape Colony and elsewhere 
in the Empire—under new and difficult conditions. 

In 1906 the Liberal Government fulfilled the promise 
of the Vereeniging peace, and the two former Boer re- 
publics became self-governing colonies under the British 
Crown. But the constitutional problem of South Africa 
was thereby only half solved. It was bound to remain 
intractable at heart so long as there was a conflict of 
separate loyalties to separate colonial governments. The 
group of friends preached, as the only solution, a common 
South African constitutional authority claiming the free 
obedience of every individual citizen. In a monthly 
journal, The State (which may perhaps be regarded as the 
parent of THe Rounp Taste), they demonstrated that 
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only through the union of the four colonies and the crea- 
tion of a common citizenship could South Africans deal 
with such matters as railways, tariffs, and policy towards 
the natives, and thereby obtain control over their own 
affairs. The organic union of South Africa was thus the 
road to a fuller freedom. In the Selborne Memorandum 
(1907) this doctrine had become official policy, and two 
years later it was fulfilled as the national achievement of 
the South African people. 

While the South African Convention was sitting, naval 
rivalry between Germany and Great Britain was rapidly 
growing tenser, and in the following year a special con- 
ference to consider imperial defence was held in London. 
This was a sharp reminder of a problem wider than South 
African affairs. ‘There were now under the British Crown 
four great self-governing Dominions. But their self- 
government was confined to domestic affairs. If there 
should be a war (and it was impossible to ignore the ex- 
plosive European situation and the German challenge to 
the British sea-commonwealth) what would be their 
status ? Who was responsible for decisions that might 
involve untold loss of lives and wealth to the peoples of 
the self-governing Dominions ? Merely to ask these ques- 
tions was to reveal that the Dominions were not self- 
governing in the most important issues of all. 

In 1909 three members of the South African group 
asked these questions of a number of Canadian friends on 
a tour of the oldest Dominion. A printed memorandum 
set forth the issues involved in membership of the Com- 
monwealth, now familiar to all but then little considered. 
In 1910, tours in New Zealand, Australia, and again 
Canada led to a further probing of the same problem, and 
to the foundation of Round Table groups in all the 
Dominions for its study. 

By the end of 1913 the Rounp Taste had two aspects. 
On the one hand it published a quarterly review, devoted 
partly to the discussion of these deep issues, partly to 
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affording mutual information on current affairs within the 
British Commonwealth, and partly to expounding without 
prejudice the chief international topics of the time. On 
the other hand it represented a body of men united in 
support of the principle of freedom and enquiring jointly, 
through the method of group study, how it could be pre- 
served and expanded in the conditions of the then exist- 
ing world. In calling for preparation against the German 
danger (as it did from the very beginning) Tue Rounp 
TABLE was not merely, nor even chiefly, concerned with 
saving British skins. It was concerned with upholding 
against the despotic state what it began to call “the 
principle of the commonwealth.” 

The outcome of these group studies was a book, The 
Commonwealth of Nations, which was almost finished when 
the war broke out. It developed the argument of an age- 
long antithesis between freedom—the commonwealth— 
and despotism, tracing the history of political freedom, 
first through the Greek city States, and especially Athens, 
then through the evolution of the parliamentary system 
in the nation State, especially in Great Britain, and finally 
through the federal principle first applied on a continent- 
wide scale in the American Commonwealth. It argued 
that if freedom was not to be overthrown by anarchy or 
despotism the next stage was the establishment of a 
commonwealth of nations. The British Empire was pion- 
eering the way to this discovery; in the process it was 
ceasing to be an empire. But the process was only half 
finished. As yet it was only “ the project ” of a common- 
wealth. Freedom on the new plane remained incomplete— 
the argument ran—so long as the Dominions could be 
dragged into war on the decision of another community. 
Freedom meant equality. But how could equality be 
achieved without disruption? For there could not be 
separate and conflicting voices on the issues of life and 
death. Tue Rounp Taste drew upon its South African 
experience, and upon the earlier experience of the United 
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States, Canada and Australia, and declared that the only 
final solution lay in “ organic union.” 

This doctrine, however, was unpalatable to the newly 
born Dominion nationalism. The war itself also gave a 
demonstration of common loyalty, and of impressive effi- 
ciency in a common cause, operating, not through a single 
sovereignty, but through the co-operation of Dominion 
governments and peoples. The end of the war saw an 
attempt to use the principle of co-operation as the basis 
for a new international order, designed to secure the 
settlement of international disputes by reason and justice 
and not by war. Indeed, it had been suggested by Tue 
Rounp Taste during the war that the formation of a 
League of Nations was the only way of preventing 
repetition of the disaster of 1914. Since the war, there- 
fore, though it has never abandoned its view that the only 
final basis for freedom and enduring peace is the organic 
union of nations in a commonwealth, embracing the whole 
world or, in the first instance, a lesser part of it, THE 
Rounp Taste has been a consistent supporter both of the 
principles upon which the British Empire now rests, as 
set forth in the Balfour Memorandum of 1926, and of the 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact. It has felt that 
only by trying the co-operation method to the utmost and 
realising its limitations in practice would nations, within 
or without the British Empire, be brought to face the 
necessity for organic union. It has never subscribed to 
the doctrine, sometimes held in nationalist circles in the 
Dominions and among anti-imperialists in Great Britain, 
that a sense of international duty is incompatible with a 
loyalty to the British Commonwealth. 

The root principle of THe Rounp Taste remained 
freedom— the government of men by themselves ”—and 
it demanded that within the Empire this principle should 
be persistently pursued and expressed in institutions. 
For that reason it denounced the post-war attempt to 
repress the Irish demand for national self-government by 
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ruthless violence after a century of union had failed to win 
Irish consent, as a policy in conflict with British institu- 
tions, and inconsistent with the principle of the British 
Commonwealth; and it played its part in achieving the 
Irish Treaty and the Dominion settlement. Within the 
limits of the practicable it fought for the commonwealth 
ideal in India. It was closely associated with the device 
of dyarchy, which seemed for the time being the most 
practical method of preventing the perpetuation of an 
irremovable executive confronting an irresponsible legis- 
lature, and of giving Indians practical training in responsi- 
bility for government—the device embodied in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and the Government of India Act. 

The expression of the commonwealth principle in 
British Empire affairs since the war has been, upon the 
face of it, largely centrifugal in effect. But THe Rounp 
Tanz, while supporting the legal formulation of national 
freedom in the shape of Dominion autonomy, has never 
lost sight of its ultimate ideal of an organic and articulate 
Commonwealth. The purpose of devolution is not to 
drive liberty to the point of licence but to prepare for the 
ultimate basis on which alone freedom can be preserved, 
the reign of law over all. The present strained condition 
of international affairs has driven the same problem to 
the front to-day, just as the international danger of the 
pre-war world drove it to the front when Tue Rounp 
TasLe was founded. In international affairs, the co- 
operation of exclusive national sovereignties cannot be the 
last word in political organisation, if freedom is the goal. 
In war, even “ collective” war, individual freedom goes 
down under the steamroller of necessity, and so in the last 
resort does national freedom. Federal union is the only 
security for the freedom both of the individual and of the 
nation. 

Neither the organic unity of the world nor yet the 
organic unity of the British nations will come at once. 
Meanwhile, there are immediate tasks to hand. THE 
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Rounp Taste, through twenty-five years, has continued 
to inform its readers in the different parts of the British 
Commonwealth about the affairs and opinions of other 
Dominions and of the United Kingdom. It has continued 
to discuss without bias of party the great issues of the day, 
especially in international affairs, and to give to the best 
of its power a faithful account of the underlying facts. 
The principle of anonymity has never been broken, and it 
remains not only as a means of obtaining material from 
sources that would otherwise be closed, but also as a 
guarantee that both the opinions and the facts presented 
in the articles are scrutinised by more than one individual 
judgment. Its volumes contain perhaps the most trust- 
worthy raw material for the construction of a history of 
the British Commonwealth in our times. 

Imperceptibly, the form of the review has changed to 
suit altered circumstances. Compared with the early 
volumes, there are now a greater number of articles, 
dealing with a greater diversity of problems. The Irish 
Free State has been added to the list of Dominions supply- 
ing regularly a first-hand account of their events and 
currents of opinion. The vital importance to the Com- 
monwealth of friendship with the United States has 
found expression in regular articles from a brilliant sequence 
of contributors in that country. But the fundamentals 
remain unchanged. Groups in the four overseas 
Dominions still assemble their material and hammer out 
their views, metaphorically “‘ round the table.” Some of 
their members have shared continuously in this work for 
a quarter of a century ; and in England, too, the group of 
friends who came together in South Africa still help to 
guide the destinies and contribute to the pages of the 
review they founded, though the chances of life and death 
have taken some of their number, and others have been 
brought in to contribute new points of view and younger 
blood. ‘The present editor is the fourth to hold office. 

From retrospect we turn to the future. The oppor- 
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tunity of the completion of 25 volumes is being taken to 
make changes in the typography and format of the review 
which are intended to give its readers the best possible 
product of modern printing. A full subject-index of the 
first hundred numbers is to be published, an invaluable 
work of reference for political students and historians. 
A greater number of articles will appear in future giving 
the facts of international affairs as seen from the national 
viewpoints of key countries. But the spirit and purpose of 
the review and of the groups of men responsible for it 
remain the same. The organic commonwealth of free 
peoples, as the only permanent foundation for liberty and 
peace, is still a vision, but it is a vision that has inspired 
twenty-five years of effort, and that will continue to inspire 
the renewal of that effort in the years to come. 





EUROPE, THE LEAGUE AND 
ABYSSINIA 


N our last issue we wrote: “It is quite clear that the 

relative ‘ peace ’ of the last fifteen years is rapidly passing 
away.”* It is passing so rapidly that we are not far from 
a major world crisis. ‘That does not mean that we are in 
serious danger of a major war. But it does mean that if 
the drift towards war is to be stopped the problems con- 
fronting mankind must be looked at in a much larger way 
than has been customary during the last few years. 

The event that has brought us to the verge of world crisis 
has been Signor Mussolini’s apparent determination to 
annex Abyssinia to the Kingdom of Italy unless he is 
forcibly prevented from doing so. Whether Italy is going 
to war with Abyssinia or whether a settlement by pacific 
means can be found is an issue that will probably be 
determined by the conversations that are taking place at 
the time of writing between France, Great Britain and 
Italy, and hence it will be settled by the time this review is 
published. We shall not attempt, therefore, to deal with 
this aspect of the Abyssinian problem, but only with the 
intimate relationship that the Abyssinian issue bears to the 
larger problems before Europe and the world. 


I. Tue Enp or THE Post-War System 


FTER the world war, “ peace” came to rest on three 
foundations. In the first place, Europe was “ pacified ” 
by the military alliances between France, Poland and the 
Little Entente, the main purpose of which was to maintain 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 99, June, 1935, p. 460. 
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the disarmament of Germany and the other ex-enemy 
Powers and the territorial provisions of the treaties of 
peace. In the second place, the Far East was “ pacified ” 
by the Washington Treaties on the basis of the 
integrity of China, the “ open door ” therein for the trade 
of all nations, and equality of security in the Pacific for 
the United States, the British Empire and Japan through a 
relative naval strength represented by the ratio 5:5: 3. 
In the third place, the League of Nations was brought into 
being in order to promote the peace of the world as a whole. 
It was to do this partly through an assembly of the represen- 
tatives of all nations meeting at Geneva once a year to 
consider world problems, assisted by a Council meeting 
more frequently and by a permanent secretariat ; and partly 
through acceptance of obligations under the Covenant, 
whereby all members undertook to submit every dispute, 
that did not yield to diplomatic procedure, either to judicial 
settlement or to arbitration or to investigation and report by 
the Council of the League, during a period that might be as 
long as nine months, before they resorted to war, and further 
undertook, under Article 16, to enforce economic sanc- 
tions against any nation that went to war without first 
submitting its dispute to this pacific procedure, or in 
defiance of an award under that procedure which had been 
accepted by the other party. ‘The members of the League, 
under Article 19 of the Covenant, were further entitled 
to recommend revision of treaties that were out of date and 
liable to lead to war. 

This peace structure lasted for some fourteen years after 
the signature of the Armistice. It did so for two main 
reasons. The first was the unquestionable military pre- 
ponderance of those Powers which had won the war and 
were concerned to maintain the treaties; and the second 
was the exhaustion of almost all nations and their 
consequent readiness to acquiesce in the settlement agreed 
or imposed at the end of the war. To-day, however, all 
.three elements of the ‘‘ peace” have broken down. The 
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“ pacification ” of Europe has disappeared because Germany 
has recovered equality, which has meant in practice the 
power to repudiate the disarmament clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles on the ground that the other signatories have 
failed to disarm, and the right to determine, like other 
sovereign States, the level of armament she considers 
necessary for her own security and the furtherance of her 
own policy. Her rearmament on such a scale that in a few 
years she will be the most powerful single Power in Europe 
is rapidly destroying the military preponderance of France 
and her friends, and is, therefore, undermining the sense 
of stability and “ peace” in Europe, because she clearly is 
not satisfied with the treaty status quo. ‘The “ pacification ” 
of the Far East has disappeared because Japan has made 
up her mind that her own security and prosperity 
depend upon her obtaining an exclusive position in 
and some measure of control over China, a position she has 
already taken in violation of the Nine-Power Treaty ; and 
she has denounced the naval agreement in order to be free 
to build a navy bearing whatever ratio to those of the British 
Empire and the United States she thinks necessary to 
ensure her domination of the Far East. 

The League of Nations is to-day a shadow of what it 
was intended to be. On the one hand, it never secured 
the adherence of the United States; so that the com- 
bination of the United States, the British Empire and 
France, which had won the war and which was intended— 
as provided by the Anglo-American Treaty of Guarantee 
against unprovoked agression towards France—to be the 
invulnerable centre of gravity at the heart of the League, 
was shattered from the first. On the other hand, the 
emasculated League has never been able to perform its 
functions properly under either Article 19 or Article 16, 
and it has become increasingly doubtful whether it can 
make either Article effective—and both are necessary to 
collective security—except against a small and weak 


Power. It is because the Abyssinian question is likely to 
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be the final test of this point that it possesses such peculiar 
importance at the present time. 


II. THe Mitirary Trme-Tasre 


HE central problem in foreign policy to-day is to 

find a new foundation for stability in the world as a 
whole—a new foundation for a world “ pax.” ‘Though 
there is no sign of any abatement in the passion for national 
sovereignty, it is becoming clearer every day both that 
isolation is an impracticable policy for any great Power 
and that even regional arrangements are of limited value 
so long as they are liable to be swept aside by events in the 
world as a whole. 

In our view, the nature of the problem that confronts 
us can best be realised by a consideration of the issues raised 
by the recently signed Franco-Russian treaty of mutual 
assistance. When the post-war French system of “ pacifi- 
cation” broke down through the rearmament of Ger- 
many, the reply of President Doumergue and M. Barthou 
was to substitute a Franco-Italian entente for the old 
rivalry and suspicion between the two Latin countries, and 
to bring Russia into the League of Nations in order to 
include her in the anti-German combination, with the 
purpose of maintaining a military preponderance against 
the possibility of German expansion by force of arms. Up 
to the present, so far as we can ascertain, the treaty is in 
the main a moral gesture. It has not yet been supple- 
mented by a precise and automatic Franco-Russian military 
convention. If ever such a military alliance comes into 
being as a permanent element in the European system it 
will drag almost the whole world into a new alliance system, 
and destroy all hope of reconstructing the League, so long 
as it lasts. For its certain result must be the re- 
appearance of that famous Schlieffen plan for the 
strategic defence of Germany which came into existence 
after the conclusion of the first Franco-Russian alliance of 
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1892. ‘This will happen, not because of any malignity on 
the part of Germany, but because directly it becomes clear 
that if any Russo-German conflict breaks out (whether it 
be provoked by Germany or by Russia or arises out of some 
Balkan quarrel), Germany will have to face a simultaneous 
attack on both fronts, she must make military preparations 
to protect herself. And those military preparations are 
bound to take the form of a military plan for throwing her 
whole strength first against one of her enemies and then 
against the other, so that she may, if possible, have a 
superiority at the moment of battle against each. No 
soldier would divide his forces and either simultaneously 
attack or await the simultaneous onset of two armies 
together superior to his own. 

A Schlieffen plan, therefore, involving an attack by the 
whole strength of Germany first on France and then on 
Russia, or the other way about, directly war breaks out, 
is an inexorable corollary to a Franco-Russian military 
alliance. And there are four other equally inevitable 
corollaries. ‘The first is that Germany’s eastern neighbours, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, will have to join one or other 
of the two systems—the one that on the whole promises 
them the greatest security. Indeed, it is already clear that, 
if it comes to such a decision, Poland is likely to ally herself 
with Germany, and that Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania 
will ally themselves with the Russian-Italian-French 
combination. When that happens the so-called 500- 
miles barrier between Germany and Russia will have 
disappeared. The second corollary is that Germany will 
ask Great Britain whether in the event of a Russo-German 
conflict in the east of Europe, whatever its origin or 
purpose, she will automatically be drawn in through her 
engagements to France under the Locarno or any other 
treaty. If the answer is “ Yes,” Germany’s inevitable 
reply will be to denounce the German-British naval agree- 
ment, which assumes peace between the two countries on the 
Locarno basis, in order to be able to defend herself in the 
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event of war by threatening British security from the sea. 
The third corollary is that Germany will endeavour to bal- 
ance the Franco-Russian-Italian combination by making an 
equivalent alliance, if she can, with Japan, in order to weaken 
or immobilise Russia, who will then herself have to organise 
her defence on Schlieffen principles—this in addition to 
Germany’s search for allies among the dissatisfied smaller 
Powers of eastern Europe. The fourth corollary is that 
when all these alliances are complete, and when the armies, 
navies, and air forces are as large as each nation can afford 
to make them, and are prepared to the last button to move 
with instant speed, the military time-table will come into 
operation. For victory or defeat in the event of war will 
largely turn then on speed in mobilisation, since he who 
hesitates or moves slowly will be caught unmobilised and 
annihilated before he can defend himself or strike back. 
And then the issue of peace or war will pass out of the hands 
of statesmen into the hands of accident, knaves or fools ; 
for the first State, large or small, that orders a mobilisation 
or drops a random bomb will set the terrible military 
mobilisation scheme in motion, and mankind will stumble 
blindly into another orgy of universal carnage—a conclusion 
that no nation really seeks, as no nation really sought it 
in 1914.* 

Fortunately the situation is still fluid, though it will 
rapidly harden unless statesmanship grapples with it in 
time. As we have already stated, the Franco-Russian 
treaty of mutual assistance, so far as is known, is not supple- 
mented by any military convention. There are strong 
forces in France that are vigorously opposed to a Russian 
alliance, because it would place the policy of France in large 
measure in the hands of Russia—who wants peace, it is 
true, but is totally unconcerned with preventing that inter- 


* Readers who wish to study the inevitable workings of the alliance 
system and the Schlieffen plan are recommended to read the Burge Memorial 
Lecture, Pacifism is Not Enough, Nor Patriotism Either, by the Marquis of 
Lothian, published by the Oxford University Press. 
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capitalist war in Europe which would be the salvation of 
her own system if she could manage to keep out of it herself. 
Herr Hitler seems anxious to avoid the danger, for in his 
famous speech of May 21 he declared, as one of his thirteen 
points, that 

in particular, Germany will observe and fulfil all obligations arising 
under the Locarno Agreement so long as other parties to that 
Agreement are themselves prepared to stand by it. The German 
Government regards observance of the demilitarised zone as an 
extraordinarily hard thing to require of a sovereign people as a 
contribution to the peace of Europe. It must, however, point out 
that the continued increase in the number of troops on the other 


side of this zone is anything but a complement to its own efforts in 
this direction. 


This acceptance of the demilitarisation of the Rhineland is a 
real contribution to the peace of Europe, because so long as 
it exists it means that the dangerous Schlieffen situation is 
not yet in full existence, and that the need for the com- 
pletion of a Franco-Russian military convention is not 
urgent. 

On the other hand, any analysis of the realities of the 
present day European situation shows well how near we are 
to the restoration of that rigid military alliance system 
which makes change impossible without war, and which 
therefore makes war itself eventually inevitable. The 
alliance system, moreover, renders it certain that when war 
does break out it cannot be localised but must engulf 
practically the whole world almost at once, and it is there- 
fore a complete negation of the League of Nations system 
for the pacific settlement of disputes and the prevention 
of war. 


III. ApyusrmenT or War 


HAT is the remedy? Fundamentally, the question 
that confronts the nations to-day is whether they 
can make peacefully the adjustments in the political and 
economic organisation of the world as a whole that reason, 
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justice or the necessities created by changes in human 
thought and economic enterprise require. That, in turn, 
means a capacity both to bring about such changes as may 
be reasonably necessary without general war and to prevent 
unreasonable changes from being made by war. 

The western Powers, not unnaturally perhaps, have 
tended to believe that it was possible to maintain permanent 
peace on the basis of the treaties of 1919 and 1922. That 
is clearly now impossible. In many respects the treaties 
were sound. In others they were too severe. In any case 
subsequent events, and especially the recuperation of the 
defeated Powers and the inability of certain Powers with 
rapidly expanding populations to find either territory in 
which to settle them or markets in which to sell the products 
of their labour, are making necessary far-reaching changes— 
either in territorial boundaries or in the practice of economic 
nationalism—if war is to be avoided. To put the issue in 
the concrete—if there is to be peace, a more ample “ place 
in the sun” must be found to-day for Germany, Italy 
and Japan than they obtained in 1919, and this may be 
equally true of other Powers to-morrow. The future of the 
League depends entirely upon whether it can prove itself the 
agency for bringing the necessary changes about both with 
reasonable justice and by pacific means, while preventing 
unreasonable changes from being accomplished by war. 

The significance of the Abyssinian question is that it 
brings this issue nakedly to the front. The driving force 
behind Italy is her imperative need for territory or markets. 
The world is still in the grip of economic nationalism and 
the expansion of Italy’s foreign trade is not, at the moment, 
a possible solution, at any rate on a scale commensurate with 
the underlying problem. Italy clearly does not feel strong 
enough to issue a challenge to the British Empire or to 
France to transfer to herself part of their own immense 
empires. Nor in their present temper would she succeed 
if she tried. There remains Abyssinia—a country thinly 
populated, under a primitive form of government, and 
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uncivilised in the sense that it is one of the last strongholds 
of slavery, a country that is constantly menacing its neigh- 
bours (including both the British Empire and Italy) by armed 
raids for loot or slaves, and has little of the administrative 
or mechanical organisation of the modern era. Italy has 
apparently made up her mind to solve her own difficulties 
by what can only be described as a brutal attack on a 
neighbour, in violation of her treaties and without first 
trying to obtain a reasonable settlement, either from 
Abyssinia or from other Powers, by League procedure. 

The problem has been complicated by two things. In 
the first place it has been made more difficult of solution 
by Signor Mussolini’s total inability to comprehend that 
the concepts underlying the League of Nations mean a great 
deal to a large part of Europe and to the English-speaking 
world, and by his obstinate insistence on being left to 
deal with Abyssinia as he pleases, in the name of a brutal 
imperialist militarism of a kind that the last war was 
largely fought to end. In the second place the problem 
has been complicated by the insistence of the supporters of 
the League of Nations in the past upon treating the League 
primarily as an instrument for preventing war by the use 
of sanctions under Article 16, while altogether disregarding 
its function as an instrument for bringing about revision 
of out-of-date conditions by peaceful means. The blunder 
of the so-called “ peace ballot ”’* was that it concentrated 
attention on the defensive aspects of the League and ignored 
the constructive aspects. It ought to have included a ques- 
tion whether the signatories regarded Article 19 as being of 
equal importance with Article 16, and whether they would 
be prepared for the transfer of British territory to other 
nations, or the mitigation of tariffs and quotas, if such a 
course were regarded by third parties as being necessary to 
secure justice and reasonable opportunity to other nations 
and to prevent war. Thus the real issues underlying mem- 
bership of an effective League would have been made clear. 

* See below, p, 697 
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As we have already said, the decision as to whether 
collective action—constructive or minatory—can prevent 
an Italian attack on Abyssinia will have been taken before 
this review appears, and we do not, therefore, discuss 
this issue. We propose to conclude the article by returning 
to the major subject, and to consider whether there is any 
way of escaping from the fatal alliance system already 
described, by enabling the League to solve those larger 
questions of adjustment of which the Abyssinian issue 
is an illustration, 


IV. A Revivirrep Leacue or Nations 


E can escape the re-emergence of the 1914 alliance 

system—with the difference that Japan will be on 
the side of Germany in place of the old Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy—only if we can solve the problem of finding a 
reasonable “ place in the sun” for all nations. For, as al] 
history shows, armaments and war are instruments and 
consequences of policy. If you want to limit armaments 
and prevent war you must reach agreement about policy 
first. And that “ place in the sun” must cover both 
territorial and economic needs. The pressure for that 
most difficult thing—the transfer of territory—will lessen 
in proportion as security for raw materials and markets 
can be obtained for all nations in other ways. 

In our view the issue depends upon whether the League 
of Nations can be restored to reasonable universality and 
efficiency. While the League cannot create a true and 
final “ pax,” because it is based on the co-operation of 
sovereign States and not on the pooling of a part of national 
sovereignty in a federal union, the ideas that underly it 
are the only alternative, in present world conditions, to a 
return to the naked alliance system on the fatal lines we 
have described, But the League cannot be restored on the 
narrow basis that now dominates the thinking of many of 
its champions. The real issue, to-day, is the issue raised 
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by General Smuts in the remarkable speeches he made in 
Great Britain last year.* Whatever the original hopes 
and aspirations of the framers of the Covenant may have 
been, can the League be restored or even preserved by 
trying to make it a league of force, with insistence on auto- 
matic sanctions as the main preventive of war? Or is the 
way to restoration to recognise that the League to-day 
cannot be made to perform the duties of a world State, 
and to concentrate on making it a focus for world 
opinion, an agency for widening national outlooks into a 
comprehension of world problems, an instrument of reason 
and conciliation, to which all nations can be expected to 
belong because membership involves no automatic obliga- 
tion to do more than confer, but which may make possible 
effective co-operative action against aggression or in favour 
of revision, when the particular circumstances create the 
necessary understanding and determination in the public 
opinion of the constituent nations ? 

We have no doubt that General Smuts was fundamentally 
right, and that by far the most important thing to-day is to 
preserve and rebuild the League as a conference of all the 
nations, much more concerned with Article 19, even at the 
price of abandoning for the time being the automatic 
obligations and penalties under Article 16. It has been the 
automatic character of these Articles that has prevented some 
nations, notably the United States, from joining the League 
and that, together with a failure to make Article 19 effective, 
has tended to drive others out of the League, Japan and Ger- 
many yesterday and possibly Italy to-morrow—even though 
when it comes to the point experience shows that sanctions 
cannot be enforced against any of the larger Powers, because 
the use of sanctions, being the coercion of a sovereign State 
against its will, means the imminent risk of war. Every- 
body knows that the British Commonwealth could not 
exist upon the basis of such automatic mutual obligations 
as are contained in the Covenant. Why should we expect 

* See, in particular, The Times, November 13, 1934. 
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foreign and independent nations, united by no bonds of 
history or blood or constitution, to make effective a rigid 
organisation and an automatic obligation which we reject 
among ourselves ? 

By far the most important thing to-day is to make the 
League the forum where those larger territorial and 
economic questions, so vital to the future of its members 
and to the peace of the world, can be ventilated and dis- 
cussed in an atmosphere of reason and mutual compre- 
hension. There is to-day no other place where national 
problems can be debated in their world setting. The 
League must be restored as a conference system of all the 
nations before we try to make it into the universal inter- 
national policeman. 

This does not mean any important modification of the 
Covenant. The League will be effective not because of 
legalistic obligations but in proportion as its members 
learn from its deliberations to take world views and to 
understand their neighbours’ needs and so become pre- 
pared to take common action for world purposes. This 
they are far from doing in this nationalist age. Yet the 
League is the only instrumentality for mitigating selfish 
nationalism. It is imperative, therefore, to preserve it in 
existence and to restore its universality, even at the price 
of abandoning that principle of automatic obligation to 
take sanctions which is the main deterrent to membership. 
For only in universality can there be laid the foundations of 
a new world outlook, which is the necessary preliminary to 
a new world order. 

Such a league of all nations may not prevent all wars, 
but it may localise them. it may not prevent all injustice, 
but it may bring such pressure of opinion to bear that 
disputes end much more justly than would otherwise be 
the case. It may not be able to force revision of treaties 
and frontiers, but it may gradually educate nations in one 
another’s needs and pave the way for revision by agreement. 
It may not be able to order a reduction in tariffs, but it 
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may be the means of bringing all nations to understand 
both the need and the method of reopening the channels 
of international trade and so lessening that pressure for 
territorial expansion which is the greatest force driving 
towards war, in order that minor territorial exchanges may 
suffice. It may not be able to order sanctions, but where 
enough powerful nations are agreed—and where that 
essential condition of sanctions is present, that like the 
policeman they represent irresistible power—they may be 
taken in the league’s name against a manifest aggressor. 

Above all, by raising the thoughts of nations out of pre- 
occupation with their own affairs, such a league may awaken 
them to the dread alternative of the alliance system, with its 
terrible military time-table and the inevitab’e consequence 
of instant world war, and may so persuade them not merely 
towards its own principles but eventually towards that 
organic unity which is the only ending of war. Yet this 
possibility—the one thing that may prevent a new Schlieffen 
plan from coming into being on a world-wide scale—is 
being imperilled by the narrow enthusiasts who insist that 
the League shall be primarily a league of force, its members 
being bound to take action that may precipitate general 
war directly a legalistic obligation is incurred. What all 
lovers of the League ought to press for to-day is a deter- 
mined effort to bring back into its councils all those nations 
that have left the League, and the United States also—if 
necessary by making Article 16 of the Covenant no more 
mandatory than is Article 19, while making Article 19 
itself a central function of the League. In this lies the 
one hope of saving mankind from plunging back into an 
abyss more awful than that into which they were unwillingly 
thrust in 1914. 





' AGRICULTURAL POLICY AND 
HEALTH 


I, A Prosiem or DistriBuTION 


HE paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty has 

been publicised to the point of nausea in the dark 
years of depression. We are so wealthy that we must 
needs be poor ; we can find no better cure for our inability 
to consume than destruction of the goods that our people 
need but cannot buy. Is there no other way out ? 

Of course there is, say the inflationists, the Douglas 
Creditites, the blackshirts, the easy-money men. Expand 
purchasing power by drawing cheques against the “National 
Dividend,” by raising unemployment pay and unbalancing 
the budget, or simply by printing notes and somehow or 
other putting them into circulation. But there are always 
two troubles about this facile type of solution. Inflation, 
like vaccination, sometimes does not take. Nothing could 
be more inflationary than United States official policy— 
public works, silver-buying, easy money, a stupendous 
national deficit. Yet for many months the pump has 
refused to be primed, purchasing power has remained 
power and refused to become performance. There are two 
great checks on private and corporate spending: one is 
not having enough money, and the other is not having 
enough confidence. 

But even if reflation—virtuous sister to the wench 
inflation—succeeds in its purpose there is another diffh- 
culty to be faced. In a period of monetary expansion, 
wages invariably lag behind prices ; while the number of 
wage-earners increases through the reduction of unem- 
ployment, the purchasing power of wages diminishes. 
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Hence the net result may not be an increase in the total 
quantity of necessities consumed, though we may hear 
less of the paradox of poverty and plenty because primary 
products command better prices. Consumption of food- 
stuffs in this country has been at least as high in the 
slump as it was in the last boom. In a new boom, with 
prices rising faster than incomes, it might not further 
increase. Primary production might meanwhile expand 
under the stimulus of higher prices, so that eventually 
only an accident to confidence would be required to draw 
aside the veil from the old paradox, now grown still more 
vicious. These are only suppositions, but they are based 
on past experience. They suggest that while it may be 
wise to prime the pump of purchasing power, this in itself 
cannot permanently cure our failure to consume, at a 
reasonable profit to the producer, the raw foodstuffs that 
nature and our own ingenuity combine to provide. 

We do well to realise that this surplus of foodstuffs is 
only a relatively small affair. The problem of poverty has 
not been solved on the production side, as inflationists 
usually assume, by some miracle of modern technique. 
We do not simply await the magic of a monetary wand to 
bring to the consumer a vast potential supply of cheap 
agricultural products. We are faced with the much more 
limited problem of a persistently unprofitable market for 
the primary producer, a problem rendered all the more 
poignant because it contrasts with many unsatisfied human 
needs. Admittedly, defects of distribution are largely to 
blame, both in the sense of the distribution of national 
income between individuals and classes and in that of 
distribution through retail and wholesale trade. ‘The rich, 
becoming less rich, consume very little less food, whereas 
the poor, growing poorer, spend necessarily less upon the 
alimentary necessities of life. Again, so great is the pro- 
portion of intermediate charges that the retail price of 
some food article may fall by only a trifling percentage 
when the return to the farmer is halved; this reason, far 
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more than the satiety of consumers, is responsible for the 
notorious inelasticity of demand for agricultural products. 

In another sense still, and a broader one, the problem 
of agricultural surpluses is a problem of distribution. The 
great primary producing countries of the world simply 
cannot reach their natural markets. When a boom breaks, 
and prices fall, agricultural interests in the importing 
countries demand defence by tariffs, quotas and every 
kind of device to maintain an artificial home market. The 
result is that, instead of being drained away by enlarged 
demand, the world surplus of foodstuffs piles up still 
further. Prices fall again, the barriers to trade are heigh- 
tened, and so the vicious circle revolves. Economic 
nationalism is the great enemy of primary producers every- 
where, not only in the exporting countries but in the long 
run in the importing countries also. 

The Economic Committee of the League of Nations, in 
its recent report on agricultural protectionism,* came 
emphatically to the conclusion that excessive protectionism, 
induced by the fall in prices, has defeated its own ends. 

The fact that to-day, in the countries of Europe as a whole, more 
meat or more butter is produced than was being produced before 
the war, does not prove that this increased production could not be 
absorbed if the mass of the population, which has also increased, 
found itself in a normal economic situation. One need only think 
of the millions of people who are unemployed or underfed to realise 
that the disparity between supply and demand must to a large extent 
be attributed to the falling-off in the number of persons possessing 


the wherewithal to purchase the commodities in question at the 
high prices kept up by the protectionist system. 


This argument was supported by figures, given in a 
memorandum to the Committee by Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, showing that while the consumption of fats (butter, 
margarine and lard) in the United Kingdom rose between 
1930 and 1933 from 38°6 lb. per head to 41 lb. per head, 
in Germany it fell during the same period from 42°3 lb. 
per head to 38°2 lb. per head, and declined even more 

* League of Nations, No. C. 178. M.97. 1935. ILB. 
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sharply in 1934. Similar figures for the consumption of 
meat between 1930 and 1933 showed a rise from 140 lb. 
to 145 lb. per head in the United Kingdom, against a fall 
from 111°3 lb. to 109’0 lb. in Germany. The results of 
artificially high prices could not be more plainly displayed. 

Yet although the economic argument against the present 
strangulation of international trade is unanswerable, it 
fails to better things because it is only a bludgeon, without 
a sharp edge. It batters, but cannot cut, the knot of 
national rivalries. It belabours the vested interests, but 
can neither placate nor defeat them. Is not the cutting 
edge to be found in the question of public health? The 
problem, in this light, ceases to require multilateral 
discussion between Great Britain and Australia and 
Argentina or this and that country before anything can 
be done; it becomes a matter for inter-departmental 
co-ordination within the precincts of Whitehall. There 
stands the Ministry of Agriculture, trying to raise the 
prices of home-grown foodstuffs, inevitably raising also 
the prices of cheap imported foods. And across the street 
are the Ministries of Health and Education, laden with the 
burdens of under-nourishment and of sapped resistance to 
disease. Our departmental policies do not square with 
each other. We are spending well over {12 million a year 
on housing subsidies, and more millions on slum clearance 
and reconditioning, all because the poorer families of this 
country cannot afford to spend more than ten shillings or 
so a week for house-rent, and are forced, for want of 
ability to pay an economic rent for good housing, to 
congregate in huddled and verminous slums. This prob- 
lem is certainly not eased by making those same people 
pay more for bacon or butcher’s meat or milk. How closely 
interlocked are the problems of housing and food is proved 
by the results of investigations which show that physical 
welfare and resistance to disease are often lower among 
residents in new housing areas than among precisely similar 
groups of people still living in the slums—simply because 
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after paying their rent the slum-dwellers have more of their 
weekly budget left over to buy food. In other words, 
all the taxpayer’s money that is going into housing will 
be completely wasted, from the point of view of public 
health, unless we can bring cheap and plentiful food to the 
people whom we seek to assist.* 


II. British Poricy 


HERE does this lead us in the practical considera- 

tion of our agricultural policy? The British 

farmer, in these times, cannot be left to sink or swim, 
because in most instances he would sink very soon. There 
are four main ways in which national agriculture may be 
assisted—by state-aided and possibly state-enforced organi- 
sation for production, transport and marketing ; by quota 
restrictions designed to raise prices; by tariffs; and by 
subsidies, with which may be included public subventions 
to enable classes of consumers to procure farm products 
who could not otherwise afford them. Now, organisation 
to secure the advantages of bulk transport, long-term 
contracts, large-scale distribution and steady supply is an 
effort at which no one will cavil. Organisation to procure 
monopoly profits, on the other hand, will assuredly defeat 
itself, because in the end the people will have none of it, 
and the whole structure of artificially rigged prices will 
come toppling about the farmer’s ears. ‘There are aspects 
of present marketing schemes that bear the mark of 
uneconomic artifice. For instance, the milk marketing 
scheme equalises the return per gallon to all farmers in 
each very wide area. The result is that farmers near to 
their markets, or previously able to command a premium 
over the open-market price because of the special quality 
of their milk, are now forced in effect to subsidise production 
* The whole subject of nutrition and public health is fully and luminously 


treated by MM. Burnet and Aykroyd in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Health 
Organisation of the League of Nations, Vol. IV, No. 2, June, 1935. 
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on distant or inefficient farms. Judged by the standard 
of consumer needs, there is no sense in this. 

Nor has the consumer any interest in the maintenance of 
prices by the clumsy method of restricting imports by 
quotas. The fact that under restriction we have been 
paying New Zealand more money for less mutton, and 
Denmark about the same in 1934 as we paid in 1933 for 
29 per cent. more bacon, may be a good reason why New 
Zealand and Denmark should continue to accept our policy 
with good grace, but it is not encouraging to those who 
would like to see the standard of living raised, and the 
world agricultural problem solved, by a rising rate of 
consumption. The apparent decision of the British 
Government to relinquish this means of helping British 
agriculture, so far as may be consistent with present 
arrangements, is a blessed relief. ‘The tariff is a different 
thing. It has, indeed, many of the defects of the quota 
in inducing retorts in kind from other countries, and in 
dangerously complicating imperial relations. It has the 
additional defect, as an instrument of protection, that it 
may not succeed in checking imports, by reason of the 
great pressure to sell. In so far as this happens, on the 
other hand, the tariff produces revenue which may per- 
chance be made available to help the home producer in 
other ways. And the possibility of imports that can leap 
the tariff is an invaluable check on too great a rise of prices 
through the inadequacy of home supplies. ‘The iron and 
steel tariff was originally granted on condition that the 
British industry “ rationalised” itself with a view to 
trimming its costs down to the world competitive level ; 
and at Ottawa the preferences on wheat and base metals 
were granted on condition that sufficient Empire supplies 
should always be forthcoming at world prices. The 
principle of these precedents might well be applied to 
agricultura! tariff policy. 

Subsidies are dangerous things. They create, as we 
have seen from the notorious example of sugar-beet, an 
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even more powerful and more vociferous vested interest 
than do tariffs. If applied to the point of production, they 
tend to buttress inefficiency; for while to the efficient 
farmer they may be “ money for jam,” to the incompetent 
they may be the means of averting a change to better 
methods under other hands. Even so, they have the 
advantage of tending to lower prices to the consumer, 
though by the dubious means of intensifying competitive 
pressure. Many of these defects disappear if the subsidy 
is applied to the point of consumption, that is to say, if 
the purpose of the subsidy is to expand demand rather 
than directly to raise producers’ gross returns, Such a 
subsidy may take many forms—a direct grant to whole- 
salers or retailers on condition they lower prices by an 
equivalent amount ; free or cheap foodstuffs for children, 
the unemployed, or other defined sections of the popula- 
tion ; increased government purchases of home produce for 
the services ; advertising propaganda designed to secure 
the advantages of mass sale ; cheap capital, or free grants, 
for the reconstruction of wholesale markets or means of 
transport and warehousing; improvement of nutritive 
values through subsidised campaigns for cleaner milk or 
better use of foodstuffs. 

Thus the general conclusion that we reach by bringing 
together the problems of health and of agriculture is that 
the best type of protective policy is a moderate tariff whose 
proceeds could be made available, directly or indirectly, 
to expand the consumption of agricultural products. This 
dual policy is put forward rather because of its practical 
appeal than because of its theoretical perfection ; for it is 
recognised as unsound in theory to appropriate the proceeds 
of any particular tax, unless it is in effect a charge for ser- 
vices rendered, to some particular expenditure. We ought 
obviously to levy import duties according to the merits of 
the case, and subsidise according to the merits of the case ; 
it is most unlikely that the revenue and expenditure 
respectively involved would exactly balance, not merely 
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to-day but over a period of years. The plan is suggested 
purely because in practical politics the revenue necessary 
to promote the consumption of nutritive foods is exceed- 
ingly hard to come by, whereas a new tariff or one replacing 
a quota would mean no extra burden upon an already 
heavily laden general budget. The consumer of the 
product in question would of course be paying a tax, 
however well disguised under less sinister names ; but in 
this case he would be gaining-on the swings what he lost 
on the roundabouts. It is not proposed, however, that the 
dual policy should be necessarily applied separately, com- 
modity by commodity. It might well be, for instance, 
that the proceeds of an import levy on meat could be best 
spent upon promoting the consumption of milk, or of a 
levy on cheese upon promoting the consumption of eggs. 


IIT. SeectaLisaTIon 


GRICULTURAL policy, indeed, both national and 

imperial, must be based upon the principle of speciali- 
sation. We ought to concentrate our energies and our 
fiscal resources upon those branches of agriculture for 
which we are relatively best fitted, leaving the widest 
possible market for other products exported by the 
Dominions and by foreign countries with whom we 
have close commercial and financial connection. At this 
point also the problem of health provides a clue to the 
right policy. The foods of the greatest nutritive value, in 
respect of the quality of their protein and their content of 
minerals and vitamins, include milk, butter and cheese, 
eggs, green vegetables, fruits, liver and some other forms 
of meat “ offal.” ‘The foods that are poor or lacking in 
these essentials (though often of equal “fuel value’) 
include bread and other cereal products, sugar, meat and 
root vegetables.* A diet of bread and meat and jam, 


* A German expert (von Hésslin) reckoned that in Germany in 1933 a 
given sum of money, spent on milk, could purchase twice as much animal 
protein, and five times as many calories, as the same sum spent on meat. 
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though possibly ample for hard work, gives little resistance 
to disease, from dental caries to tuberculosis. It is because 
the second group comprises most of the cheapest foods, 
reckoned only by capacity to fill stomachs, that the problem 
of poverty and health is so acute. 

Now it so happens that most of the products in the first 
group, the group of “ protective” foods, are those upon 
which this country is peculiarly fitted to concentrate, for 
climatic or economic reasons—such as the need to be close 
to the consuming market. Our agricultural policy should 
plainly be directed to stimulating by all means in our power 
the consumption of milk and dairy products, eggs, green 
vegetables and fruit. Incidentally, the protective foods 
also include fish-liver oils, and fat fish like the herring, 
which should be a far more important item in our national 
diet than it is ; hence under the banner of national health 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries need not be 
divided in its allegiance. 

Above all, we should do everything possible to further 
the consumption of milk and its products. 


Milk is rich in minerals, especially lime salts and phosphates, it 
contains protein of the highest nutritive quality, and, when taken 
raw or when heated for a short time only, possesses definite anti- 
scorbutic properties. Milk fat or butter is rich in vitamin A, and in 
summer is also a valuable source of the antirachitic vitamin D, 
A liberal allowance of milk is indispensable in infancy and child- 


hood ; at all ages milk is probably the most important single article 
of food.* 


Many of the nutritive properties of raw milk are lost or 
diminished in the processes of manufacture. Hence, 
especially in view of the ample supplies of cheap butter-fat 
available from the Dominions, our policy for home agri- 
culture ought clearly to be directed towards making liquid 
milk as cheap and as good as possible, even at the cost of 
some charge upon butter and cheese. The present system 

* Diet and Climate, by Harriette Chick, C.B.E., D.Sc. Paper read to the 
Royal Society of Arts, p. 16. 
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of making the fresh milk pay for maintaining the minimum 
price for manufactured milk is topsy-turvy. Something 
might be done, too, to promote the distribution of cheap 
skim milk. Dr. Harriette Chick, using some observations 
of Sir John Orr, makes much of its value in present-day 
urban diets. 

Skim milk, although deprived of its fat, is still a source of valuable 
protein, of minerals, and of some vitamins. Most modern diets, 
in which cereals and sugar figure largely, tend to be deficient in 
minerals, Calcium salts and phosphates are present in skim milk 
to an amount only equalled by green-leaf vegetables... . Milk 
which has been deprived of its fat retains about half its original 
caloric value ; skim milk, therefore, at 1d. a quart, would approach 
bread as a source of calories in cheapness and, although low in 


vitamins A and D, would also provide many dietary essentials lacking 
in cereals.* 


Apart from milk, one general item of policy would be of 
service to all branches of home agriculture and horticulture 
—the reform of wholesale markets. It is not only a question 
of unnecessary costs, delays and waste. Often the home 
product can normally command a premium over the cor- 
responding imported article by reason of its superior 
quality, which is entirely lost if market methods are bad. 
An abattoir without proper cooling and conditioning 
chambers, and without proper facilities for dealing with 
offal and by-products, is a tumour upon the body of 
British agriculture. 

We must not forget, in all this, that an import duty on 
some primary foodstuff, however necessary for the due 
defence of British agriculture, is almost certain to be a 
charge on the consuming capacity of the poorest sections of 
the community. But if the proceeds are used to promote 
the consumption of just this group, not only is the paper 
objection obliterated, but a political handicap becomes at 
once a political asset. It is essential, however, if these 
advantages are to be gained, that the money should be spent 
directly on enlarging consumption, and that, within the 

* Op. cit., p. 22. 
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limits of the protective policy thought fit, both home and 
Empire or foreign producers should have an opportunity 
of sharing in the increased demand. The subsidy to con- 
sumption must not be used as a half-disguised addition to 
the protection already afforded through the tariff. 

Here is the basis of a possible imperial policy for trade 
in agricultural products. The Government’s difficulties 
in their dealings with the Dominions on this subject have 
arisen mainly from their attempt to adjust production to 
existing levels of consumption, while enabling the British 
farmer at least to maintain his existing level of production 
and often to expand it. The Dominions, on the other hand, 
have been vigorously opposed to restrictive policies, both 
in principle and in practice. Their whole economies have 
been built up upon the assumption of indefinite expansion 
of their agricultural output—an unwise assumption, may- 
be, but one which they were naturally unwilling to see 
deliberately smashed by British policy. If the latter, 
instead, is based on the primary need to expand consump- 
tion, then the chief obstacle to permanent understanding 
with the Dominions is removed. They do not—and in view 
of their own protective policies they cannot—object to 
the protection of British farmers by tariffs, provided that 
they receive a preference against the foreign product, and 
provided that the proceeds of the tariff are not used simply 
to promote uneconomic production in this country. A 
protective tariff with an empire preference, combined with 
a campaign to stimulate consumption of foodstuffs which 
are necessary for health and which can be favourably pro- 
duced in this country, provides the nucleus of a policy to 
be hammered out in detail by consultation with the 
Dominions. ‘The guiding purpose of an imperial agri- 
cultural policy must be to make the best use of the agri- 
cultural resources of the Empire so as to satisfy the needs 
of its people. The welfare of the people comes first, and a 
vast and wealthy empire contains the means of supporting a 
much higher standard of welfare than we now enjoy. 
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JAPAN IN CHINA: THE NEW FAR 
EASTERN PROBLEM 


HE year 1935 opens a new phase in the chequered 

history of China’s relations with the West. Having 
pursued a consistent policy through four active years, 
Japan was able last June to declare herself virtually in 
control of north China; she was able to show the world 
that she had altered the political map of the Far East and 
that her openly stated determination to control the rela- 
tions between China and the Western Powers was based 
upon a sense of reality. 

Since 1922 the United States and the European Powers 
with trading interests and treaty rights in China have 
built their policy upon a dual foundation—-the so-called 
“integrity” of China as an independent State, and a 
system of collective security in the Pacific resting upon a 
balance of power artificially contrived through agreed 
naval ratios. During the years 1922-1931, despite con- 
fusion and civil war in China, the main outline of the 
picture drawn at Washington remained in being. But in 
September, 1931, a train of events was set in motion that 
destroyed this picture. China’s “integrity” has gone, 
and with China’s “ integrity” has gone the Washington 
corollary—the Pacific balance of power. 

A new theory and a new policy will have to be discovered 
to meet the changed conditions of 1935. 


I. Japanrs— Poticy AND THE CuINESE REACTION 


HE new Far Eastern situation can best be expressed 
as the new position of Japan. The Washington 
formula no longer holds; it is no longer possible for the 
West to contemplate a relationship with China except in 
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terms of a relationship with Japan. It is not only through 
the creation of Manchukuo that China’s “ integrity ” has 
become a meaningless phrase ; the change goes far beyond 
the geographical limit set by the Great Wall. 

But in explaining the change that has taken place two 
results of the creation of Manchukuo are important. The 
first is the weakening of the Russian factor in the Far Eastern 
balance of power. By selling her rights in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Russia has bowed herself out of Man- 
churia. A potential casus belli of thirty years’ standing has 
been removed, and the last symbol of Russia’s eastern 
expansion has been absorbed by the country whose dynamic 
progress was set in motion in order to meet it. There are 
still a number of problems to be settled between Russia 
and Japan, and the frontier will be a difficult one. But the 
bargain over the Chinese Eastern Railway has greatly 
diminished the likelihood of war, and Japan’s position is 
doubly strengthened; by pushing forward her strategic 
frontier against Russia she has freed herself to act in China, 
and by easing Russo-Japanese tension she has removed a 
buttress from China’s moral defences, from the Chinese 
will to resist Japanese policy. 

The second result has been the establishment of a land 
frontier against China. Japanese westward penetration in 
Chahar will leave China enveloped by her military neighbour 
in the north. The army will now play on land the part 
traditionally played by the navy at sea—a screen against 
external interference with Japanese policy in China. The 
extension of the frontier into Inner Mongolia cuts China 
away from Russia. It is a phase in the envelopment of 
China and an element of essential importance in Japan’s 
position vis-a-vis other Powers with interests in the Pacific. 

There is a certain aspect of contradiction in Japan’s 
attitude towards China. Fundamentally, this attitude is 
not that of an alien Power towards a subject race. The 
Japanese understand the Chinese.as the West never can ; 
the two races have a common written language and a 
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certain feeling of community of interest against the West. 
Japan herself has been through the whole gamut of foreign 
concessions and extra-territorial rights. Few who really 
know the Far East will deny that, however harshly the 
Japanese may treat the Chinese to-day, it remains within 
their power to achieve a working relationship with them 
to-morrow. ‘This depends more, probably, upon Japanese 
power of restraint than upon Chinese power of acquiescence. 
A working relationship exists to-day, and has existed all 
through the last few years, in certain provinces—notably in 
the rich province of Shantung, where the virtually indepen- 
dent governor, Han-fu-chu, begins his administrative day in 
conference with the Japanese consul at Tsinan-fu. 

In one sense Japan’s China policy can be seen as an 
attempt to gain acceptance of her leadership. First of all 
she tries persuasion; then Chinese contempt and evasion 
become unbearable, and we see Japan trying to bully 
China into acceptance of a Japanese hegemony. The 
really significant fact is the success of the bullying. The 
recent example of this in north China culminated in 
Nanking’s abject decree of June 10 admonishing the Chinese 
people that “it is especially important to be friendly to 
our neighbours.” Shortly afterwards a Chinese editor in 
Shanghai was sent to prison for writing an article deroga- 
tory to Japan. By forceful tactics of pressure and com- 
pulsion Japan has broken the Chinese boycott—even in 
south China, where it was always strongest. There has 
been an extraordinary moral collapse. In other countries 
Japan’s policy would have driven opposition below ground, 
where it would become stronger. ‘There is no evidence 
that this is happening in China, where resignation and 
non-resistance are to-day the dominant mood. 

This is one aspect of Japan’s attitude towards China. 
The other aspect is in a sense contradictory to the first. 
The logic of past events compelled Japan to take her place 
beside Great Britain in the trading and investment struc- 
ture associated with foreign concessions and extra-terri- 
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torial rights. She also took her place with the Western 
Powers as a partner in the foreign controlled revenue- 
collecting organisation—the Chinese Maritime Customs. 
The Japanese have a dual position in China—as business 
men and investors requiring the same kind of security for 
their trade and investments as do their Western colleagues ; 
at the same time as Asiatic leaders, with a “‘ mission” in 
the Pacific and a relationship with the Chinese different in 
kind from any relationship that the West can achieve. 

Japan’s economic policy as applied to China helps to 
explain her general purpose. The present tension in 
Japan is intensified by real economic pressure. Her 
growing dependence upon the export of manufactured 
goods emphasises her poverty in raw materials. The 
War Office interpretation of Japan’s expansionism is 
reflected in the desire to control sources of raw material 
—a twofold “ necessity”: at the mercy of foreign coun- 
tries for the raw materials of her industries, Japan risks 
economic disaster; cut off from essential sources of 
supply in time of war, she faces national extinction. The 
picture is incomplete without reference to the feeling of 
isolation that has been intensified in Japan as a result of 
the world’s condemnation of her Manchurian policy. This 
feeling adds urgency to the strategic purpose of her general 
policy. 

Japan’s growing need for raw materials is reflected in 
the figures of her trade with China during the past fifteen 
years. China, as a market for Japanese goods, tends to 
become relatively less important in proportion to Japan’s 
total exports. But Japan’s imports from China are in- 
creasing more rapidly than her exports to China, and these 
imports form an increasing proportion of her total imports. 
Thus Japan’s economic policy towards China can be sum- 
marised under three heads. First, China is an export 
market for consumers’ goods of diminishing relative 
importance for the next decade or two; second, China is 
a source of raw materials of increasing relative importance ; 
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third, China is a potential competitor with Japanese 
industry, if her industrial development is allowed to go 
uncontrolled. The second point is reflected in those 
sections of the famous Twenty-one Demands which deal 
with the development of China’s resources. It is reflected 
more clearly still in proposals that Japan to-day is pressing 
upon Nanking—proposals covering a scheme for joint 
Sino-Japanese control of cotton plantations over a vast 
area in Shantung and Hopei. The third point—Japan’s 
attitude towards industrial growth in China—is exemplified 
in the Chinese tariff adjustment of 1934, which came as a 
direct result of Japanese pressure upon Chiang Kai-shek. 
The duties on imported cotton yarns were reduced, thus 
striking a blow at a Chinese industry which in 1930, for 
the first time in history, showed China as a net exporter of 
a manufactured article. Cotton manufactures have always 
been an overwhelmingly important proportion of Japanese 
exports to China ; but during the past ten years, although 
the export of cotton tissues to China has increased, the 
figures for yarns have shown a striking decrease. The 
tendency will probably be checked by last year’s tariff 
revision. ‘The same aspect of Japan’s economic policy is 
also reflected in the problems now being faced in Manchukuo, 
necessitating the control of industrial development in that 
country so as to avoid competition with industry in Japan. 

In April, 1934, Japan astonished the world by making 
an open declaration of her claim to a right of veto over 
Western financial assistance to China. The immediate 
occasion of this declaration of policy was the activities of 
representatives of the League of Nations (and therefore in 
Japan’s eyes the Western Powers) in the work of planning 
so-called “ reconstruction” enterprises in central and 
western China, presumably to be financed in due course by 
means of foreign capital investment under League of 
Nations auspices. ‘Theoretically, these activities were non- 
political, Actually, they became essentially political— 
political internally, owing to their dependence upon the 
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American- and Western-educated group of Chinese poli- 
ticlans in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek; political ex- 
ternally, on account of their association with those elements 
in China most bitterly opposed to reconciliation with 
Japan. Japan’s reaction can best be described as a feeling 
of exasperation at seeing the West involved in a political 
issue within China and in activities that were associated 
(unquestionably in the minds of their sponsors in China) 
with a desire to build up in central China a structure that 
might form a basis for resisting Japanese policy. 

This question has become prominent once again as a 
result of the present financial crisis in Shanghai and the 
consequent discussion of a possible British initiative in 
extending foreign credits to China. In this connection 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross has left England upon a visit of 
investigation to the Far East on behalf of the British 
Government. Japan’s attitude towards any British initiative 
in offering financial assistance to China was recently ex- 
pressed by the Asahi newspaper in Tokyo—a very distin- 
guished organ which by no means represents extremist views 
in Japan. Referring to the question of an international loan 
to China or an international constructive enterprise in the 
Yangtze valley, the Asahi stated: ‘“ Japan holds the view 
that Japan should not co-operate in China on an equal 
footing with Great Britain and the United States. Japan 
should consider co-operation only when she is recognised 
as being in a position of leadership.” 

How can Japan enforce her purpose? How can she 
dictate the terms of China’s relations with the West ? 
How can she prevent unilateral action in China by Great 
Britain or the United States, or action under the egis of 
the League of Nations ? 

Japan’s traditional China policy is to have governmental 
authorities strong enough to grant practical concessions, 
but not strong enough to refuse them. Her present policy 
is to weaken what may loosely be described as the American- 
educated element, and to bully nationalist opposition into 
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submission by using for this purpose autocratic organs of 
Chinese government that are prepared to co-operate with 
Japan. This has been Japan’s historical rdle in China 
through the past thirty years; she oscillates between a 
choice of agents, the tendency being to support provincial 
autonomy rather than centralised control. The events in 
north China during the early summer of this year were 
entirely consistent with this policy. They were concerned 
with two separate questions. First, there was the question 
of Chahar, which only in comparatively recent years has 
been claimed as a province of China, and which is part of 
the frontier problem and the general problem of Mongolia 
(problems beyond the scope of this article). Secondly, there 
was the question of the governorship of Hopei province and 
the relation of this province to the authority in central 
China. This question involved the replacement of one set 
of governmental agencies by another more disposed to work 
with Japan ; it is an example of what may be described as 
Japanese indirect control in China through suitably inclined 
Chinese War Lords. The events in north China reflected 
Japan’s bias towards provincial autonomy. It is extremely 
unlikely that they mark a prelude to an extension of the realm 
of Pu Yi (or, as he is now described, the Emperor Kang 
Teh) south of the Great Wall. Japanese policy aims at 
securing indirect control in north and central China; 
extension of direct control into “‘ China proper ” is not in 
the picture at present. 

Through her hold over the north and the part that she 
can play in the internal political structure and in the inter- 
provincial balance of power, Japan can° bring almost 
irresistible pressure to bear upon Chiang Kai-shek. In 
the south, Japan’s power is less felt ; but she is well en- 
trenched in Fukien (the mainland opposite Formosa), and 
there are Japanese agents in the southern provinces of 
Kwangtung (Canton) and Kwangsi, ready to play a part, 
if it were so decided, in checking any extension of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s power over these provinces, 
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Europeans find it difficult to visualise the establishment 
over a great part of China of a system of Chinese govern- 
mental authority working in co-operation with Japan. 
Having met, perhaps, only English-speaking Chinese of the 
American-educated type, they do not realise that in China 
there is a large and influential body of men—most of them 
ex-officialh—who may be described as “ pro-Japanese,” who 
were educated in Japan, who speak Japanese, and who are 
prepared to fall in more or less with the Japanese scheme of 
things. Most of the important changes in central and 
provincial government posts during the past couple of 
years have been a substitution of Japanese-educated for 
American- or Western-educated Chinese. Both Chiang 
Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei were educated in Japan ; 
and a long list of other names could be added. It is 
significant that the stream of Chinese students seeking 
education in Japan is in full flood once more, assisted and 
encouraged by the Japanese Government. 


II. THe Wiver Paciric Scene 


HIS situation may react upon British interests in 

China in a variety of ways. The next few years will 
not improbably witness a series of ad hoc concessions, 
yielded unwillingly but perforce by Chiang Kai-shek under 
the pressure exerted by Japan through the part that she 
can play in internal Chinese politics. The 1934 tariff 
revision is an example of the kind of concession that Japan 
can exact. As.the next step we may see a Japanese taking 
the place of the British Inspector-General of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. Concessions may also be of a negative 
kind, directed against any extension of British and other 
foreign investments, and weakening investments already 
established. In this way Japan may be able to exercise 
the right of veto which she now claims with regard to 
Western financial assistance for China. 
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It is impossible to divorce the China situation from the 
whole problem of international relations in the Pacific area. 
Before 1932 we thought of the Far East in terms of Geneva 
and Washington. To-day the League of Nations is no 
longer a political factor in the Far East. We can no longer 
talk in terms of the “ open door” or the “ integrity” of 
China. The world has changed. Not only in Manchuria, 
but over vast areas of China proper, Japan has achieved a 
position that reduces the China clauses of the Washington 
Treaty to an empty formula. 

If these clauses remain of value, they are of value only 
as an instrument of national policy to be invoked against 
Japan—no longer as part of an agreed system of security 
in the Pacific. In brief, we have to face a new problem 
in power politics. The occidental terminology of Geneva 
and Washington has already proved incapable of stabilising 
an essentially oriental situation. An example is provided 
by the history of Japan’s position in the province of Shan- 
tung: she withdrew in accordance with the undertaking 
made at Washington; by means of a system of indirect 
control she has been re-establishing herself ever since. 

In the broadest aspect of this problem, it is conceivable 
that we see to-day trends in progress which, if allowed to 
develop unchecked, may lead the British Empire into 
direct collision with Japan in, say, thirty years’ time. Great 
raw material resources of the British Empire lie right across 
the path of Japan—Malaya, Borneo, Australia; one may 
even add Java, for although not a British colony its strategic 
security obviously depends on British sea power, and 
British interests share extensively in the exploitation of 
its resources, including oil. Added to the prospect of 
Japan’s increasing hunger for raw materials is the prospect 
of increasing competition in the export of manufactured 
goods and a growing tension of opposing interests in China. 
In considering the power problem we are concerned with 
naval ratios and the Singapore base ;_ with the practicability 
of a naval accord with the United States in the western 
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Pacific centred upon an undertaking to protect the 
independence of the Philippines. 

The difficulties and dangers are great. America’s present 
mood appears to favour withdrawal from the western 
Pacific: she will be out of the Philippines in ten years’ 
time: as against co-ordination of her naval power with 
our own, her tendency is to maintain strength in isolation 
in the eastern Pacific with a large fleet to comfort the 
traditional sentiments of her Pacific seaboard. Such are the 
difficulties : the dangers are implicit in possible failure to 
overcome the difficulties. They are the dangers always 
associated with the parade, lacking the substance, of 
power. In the Far East there is the special danger of 
accelerating, by increasing Japan’s feeling of isolation, 
those trends in her policy which it is to our essential 
interest to mitigate and control. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enquire whether 
a bold and costly policy of power competition with Japan 
might not be the best course for us to take, in the interests 
of the Empire as a whole, over the broad Pacific scene. 
Such a general policy, however, or any other, would have 
to be based partly at least upon a consideration of the 
present position in China, its effect upon British interests 
there, the character and extent of those interests, and the 
possible policies towards the Chinese problem that are avail- 
able for their defence and furtherance. That is the more 
limited scope of this article. Nevertheless, one aspect of the 
wider problem must be stressed. Whatever naval and 
political policy it may prove necessary to adopt towards 
Japan for the moment, no lasting mitigation of the China 
problem can be found unless the ultimate achievement of 
our general policy in the Pacific is to establish an under- 
standing with Japan over the economic difficulties that 
increasingly disturb our relations with her. Such an under- 
standing can only be complete if it assures to Japan security 
of access to the raw materials that she needs, if it controls 
the impact of our mutual trading interests in the world’s 
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export markets, and if it contrives a carefully defined 
adjustment of our respective investment and trading policies 


in China. 


III. Tue British Stake 1n CHINA 


N examination of the immediate British stake in China 

leads round to the same conclusion, not without 
offering real elements of hope that such a consummation 
may be achieved. Exports of British goods to China to-day 
average about {15,000,000 a year. But the stake is an 
investment interest rather than a trading interest. Here 
the generally accepted figure places British investments 
at about £200,000,000, an impressive structure, the result 
of a century of enterprise—mining interests, railways 
financed by British money and built by British engineers, 
tobacco manufacture and distribution, oil distribution, huge 
property interests, and the great British shipping com- 
panies which still, despite every difficulty, retain a larger 
percentage than that of any other nation in shipping 
China’s trade. 

To-day China’s economic condition has sunk, as a result 
of tendencies apparent over a long period, to a level that 
makes her unlikely to develop as a market for consumers’ 
goods during the period immediately before us. In future it 
is doubtful whether we can expect much improvement in 
the China market without the steady and continuous im- 
portation of capital from abroad. In the near view, we have 
to regard China not as a purchaser of consumers’ goods so 
much as a field for investment and a market for capital 
goods. Owing to the peculiar conditions governing foreign 
investment in China and to the attitude of the Chinese 
towards all foreign activities, any major scheme for invest- 
ing capital in China involves political as well as financial 

| problems: any foreign loan to China under present con- 
ditions would necessitate an extension of control by 
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foreigners over the sources of revenue against which such a 
loan is secured. Here we are once more faced with the | 
problem of Japan’s position in China and with the fact 
that, even if we were able to extend our investment in the 
teeth of Japanese opposition, we should thereby involve 
ourselves in a political commitment resting, in the last 
resort, upon our power status in the Far East. 

The problem can best be restated as follows. Japanese 
policy and Japan’s new position in China have to-day 
become a source of danger to the British trading and invest- 
ment stake there. Possibly the preservation of this stake, 
and almost certainly the growth of British trade with 
China, will depend upon the importation of foreign capital 
into China. Japan opposes British—indeed any Western— 
initiative in this matter because she is genuinely afraid 
that the West may assist developments in China inimical to 
what she regards as her own essential interests. Japan, on 
the other hand, is herself an importer of capital ; although 
in the past we have seen her in the paradoxical position of 
exporting capital to China, she is most unlikely to be able 
to continue this process. She may prefer to retard China’s 
economic growth (assisted by the West) rather than allow 
her to develop along lines that might conflict with her own 
vital interests. 

When the problem is stated in this way (which gives a 
new significance to the title of Mr. Lionel Curtis’s book, The 
Capital Question of China), we see the one essentially hope- 
ful factor in the whole situation. Japan herself, sooner or 
later, will need foreign capital. She will find it increasingly 
difficult to finance her expanding foreign trade, she will 
need capital for Manchuria and she will need it for develop- 
ing China’s resources as her dependence upon these 
resources grows. 

Further, as her exports gradually reach saturation point 
in world markets, she will have to turn back to China as 
an outlet for her industries, and that in turn requires a 
development of the Chinese economy which only fresh 
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capital investment can bring about. Hence, on the long 
view, our own economic interest in China should coincide, 
rather than conflict, with that of Japan. 

In this new China of 1935 our objective must clearly 
be the attainment of conditions under which—with Chinese 
co-operation and under adequate protection—Western 
capital may be utilised for the development of China’s 
resources with the assistance and willing consent of Japan. 
Attention has been drawn already to the dual réle of Japan 
in China, as Asiatic leader and as business associate. It is 
our obvious interest to strengthen the second réle—to 
integrate, so far as we safely can, our trading interests with 
hers and to convince her that it is her best policy in the 
long view to accept the West as a partner in the great 
trading structure in Shanghai and in the process of assisting 
the Chinese to develop their country. 

What of China herself? In this scheme of things are not 
the guests at the feast reckoning without their host ? Here 
we approach the whole complex question, whether or not 
the Chinese to-day possess within themselves the capacity 
for their own regeneration: whether they are capable of 
developing themselves into a progressive and stable State 
organised on Western lines. Whatever may be the correct 
answer to this abstract question, the fact remains that we 
are faced to-day with a practical situation in which that 
question does not immediately arise. The bulk of evidence 
to-day shows that, despite Chinese nationalism and despite 
the forces of hatred and fear, Japan’s position is accepted in 
China and is unlikely to be violently opposed. Neverthe- 
less, those elements in China which to-day seem to repre- 
sent the greatest stability and constructive force are pre- 
pared to reserve a position for the West—acting, it may 
be, to a certain degree upon working terms with Japan. Such 
a position, if maintained, might obviate for China a feeling 
of utter dependence upon the guidance of her nearest 
neighbour. 
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HE Abyssinian affair has brought both the League of 

Nations system and our own foreign policy to a point 
of crisis. For it has forced us to consider, in the fierce 
light of the fact that our decision may be one for peace 
or war, what collective security really means, to us and to 
other members of the League of Nations. Collective 
security has been a principle to which all British Govern- 
ments since the war, and all sections of British opinion 
except frank isolationists, have paid at least verbal respect. 
In the recent “ Peace Ballot” organised by the League of 
Nations Union, among eleven and a half million voters a 
majority of 96 per cent. answered “ Yes ” to the question, 
should Great Britain remain a member of the League of 
Nations? Eighty-seven per cent. held that if a nation insisted 
on attacking another the other nations should combine to 
compel it to stop by economic and non-military measures, 
and §9 per cent. were ready to support military measures 
if necessary.* Here was a clear enough expression of 
British public opinion in favour of collective security, 
But the very difference between the last two percentages 
is a hint that the implications of collective security have 
not been clearly thought out. 

When the League of Nations was first founded, the 
prevalent British view seems to have been that the universal 
promise to use sanctions against the aggressor would itself 
be sufficient to prevent war. In that case, support for 
collective security is equivalent to little more than the 


* These percentages reckon the abstentions and doubtful answers among 
the negatives, Of those who expressed themselves definitely one way or 
the other, 74 per cent. said “ Yes ” to military sanctions. 
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general obligation of every citizen to come to the aid of 
the law in a crisis if need be—an obligation which sits 
lightly upon his shoulders because he knows that he is 
extremely unlikely ever to be put to any severe sacrifice in 
carrying it out. 

To-day, however, we plainly do not live in a world 
without war, certainly not in a world without the use of 
the threat of war to gain national ends. What does 
collective security mean in these circumstances ? To what 
obligations have we committed ourselves; how far are 
these obligations consistent with what public opinion would 
be ready to carry out when the time came for action; and 
what should our national policy be, having regard both to 
our existing undertakings and to the state of public opinion ? 
Until we decide what our general policy is, our particular 


policies to meet changing circumstances are bound to be 
weak and vacillating. 


I. Tue New Nevutraity 


BVIOUSLY we are “ against war.” That is to say, 
we are not going to become involved in war un- 
necessarily ; we regard resort to war by others as wicked ; we 
repudiate war as an instrument of national policy. There 
are two broad ways of approaching the problem of war as 
an international evil. ‘The first is the way of collective 
sanctions, the second is the way of national neutrality. 
The extreme of the neutrality approach is isolationism. 
The extreme of the collective sanctions approach is the 
view that immediately an act of war is committed or even 
threatened, all third parties should combine with the 
aggrieved State to use all their available force—military as 
well as economic and moral—on its behalf. The first 
extreme is ruled out by geography and by economic con- 
nection, as well as by existing obligations, themselves based 
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on equally hard facts. The second extreme is ruled out 
by the natural unwillingness of public opinion to be 
committed to war anywhere in the world whenever a mis- 
guided statesman or military commander in an aggressive 
State should choose to pull the starting lever. 

Between these extremes lies every kind of variation on 
the theme of collective security. The conception of 
“collective neutrality ” is popular nowadays among large 
sections of opinion in Great Britain and in the Dominions, 
as well as in other countries. According to this view, it 
is the duty of members of the collective system, in the 
event of a war, (a) to express and exert their moral dis- 
approval of the conflict, (4) not to take any part in it 
themselves, (c) to offer mediation or conciliation, (d) to 
localise and limit the war by stopping the export of muni- 
tions to both the belligerents. 

Now it is doubtful whether, in international law, the 
concept of impartial neutrality (modified, as compared with 
pre-war ideas, by the ban on the supply of munitions) 
which is implicit in this policy still remains valid for 
signatories of the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. What is 
certain is that such a world policy is incompatible with a 
genuine collective system, and by the same token is repug- 
nant to the international moral sense that has certainly 
developed in the past score of years. A potential aggressor 
is not going to fight on anything like equal terms, but 
expects to win. If his plans are laid aright, he will win, 
and he may even be helped by a ban on the export of arms 
both to himself and to his victim. The doctrine of collective 
neutrality, therefore, means “a fair field for might, whether 
right or not.” The only possible train of consequence 
from this starting point is military alliances, balances of 
power and eventually world war. Although public opinion 
cannot, perhaps, see so far ahead, it is to-day quite un- 
willing, in Great Britain at least, to acquiesce in such 
impartiality. Neither morally nor materially can we dis- 
interest ourselves in war, wherever it occurs. 
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This fact is recognised in the principle of “qualified 
neutrality,” expressed in the so-called Budapest articles of 
interpretation of the Kellogg Pact, which were accepted by 
the International Law Association at its 1934 conference. 
Article 3 of that document lays down that a signatory 
State which aids a violating State thereby itself violates 
the Pact. This in itself rules out strict “ impartial 
neutrality,” which requires neutrals not to discriminate 
between belligerents, for example, in port facilities or trade. 
Article 4 declares that— 


In the event of a violation of the Pact by a resort to armed force 
or to war by one signatory State against another, the other State 
may, without thereby committing a breach of the Pact or of any 
rule of International Law, do all or any of the following things :— 

(a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the State violating the Pact 
of belligerent rights, such as visit and search, blockade, etc. ; 

(6) Decline to observe towards the State violating the Pact the 
duties prescribed by International Law, apart from the Pact, for a 
neutral in relation to a belligerent ; 

(c) Supply the State attacked with financial or material assistance, 
including munitions of war ; 

(d) Assist with armed forces the State attacked. 


This, it must be noted, is all permissive. The Kellogg 
Pact, by itself, does not compel any of its signatories to 
take active steps in its defence. As Sir John Fischer 
Williams put it in an address to the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs :— 


The third State has to make up its mind as to whether or not one 
of the belligerents has violated the Pact ; when it has made up its 
mind, all that the Budapest Articles affirm is that it is then open 
to it to consider itself free from the obligations of neutrality.* 


Indeed, these articles are not put forward here as legally 
binding, but as expressing the kind of qualified neutrality 
that seems to be implicit in support for the collective 
system. For reasons connected with the particular in- 
cident—e.g., the unwillingness of other countries to act 


* International Affairs, May-June, 1935, p. 356. 
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with us, or the difficulty of deciding which belligerent must 
be treated as the aggressor—we might decline to do some 
or any of the things which the international lawyers tell us 
we could do under the Kellogg Pact while retaining the 
status of non-belligerency. Nevertheless, the general duty 
of “ partial neutrality ” must be recognised as the minimum 
that is implied in acceptance of ‘collective security” as a 
world principle. 


II. Sanctions Mean War 


HE purpose of such a device is to prevent war, by 
making war unprofitable, but at the same time to avoid 
committing third parties actually to go to war. It must 
nevertheless be clearly understood that such qualified neu- 
trality might involve us in war. It would, in fact, be wholly 
emasculated as a deterrent unless we were prepared in the 
last resort to go to war; for otherwise the aggressor could 
compel us to desist from discriminating against him simply 
by threatening war against us. It might suit his book to 
treat such discrimination as itself an act of war. To say 
that every exercise of discrimination, from unilateral 
stoppage of arms supplies to a complete economic embargo, 
must inevitably drag us into war would, of course, be 
absurd. In the majority of actual conflicts, perhaps, we 
might be able to maintain partial neutrality, reinforced by 
economic sanctions of varying severity, for an indefinite 
period of time. But among the fateful minority of con- 
flicts, in which we might have to prove our willingness to 
back our action by the final sanction of armed force, would 
be numbered all those occasions on which a strong nation had 
deliberately decided upon a course of power politics—that 
is to say, gaining its national ends by war or the threat of war. 
And these are the critical cases for the collective system. 
It is well to insist upon this, because coercive neutrality 
and economic sanctions are often put forward by pacifists 
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as an alternative to the use of military sanctions. They 
are so only if the aggressor is prepared to submit to them ; 
if he is not, his readiness to go to war will always overtrump 
the neutrals’ unwillingness to go to war. Moreover, if 
only some of the chief “coercive neutrals” were unwilling 
to go to war, the aggressor could divide and rule. 

Still less can we base our policy upon the assumption 
that the mere threat of economic sanctions will be enough 
to prevent war. The determined aggressor then has two 
bets, one of which he can feel pretty certain will prove 
right—that when he actually goes to war we will not 
impose the threatened sanctions, or that, if imposed, they 
will not be rendered effective by our readiness to go to war 
if we are pressed. Bluffs are unreliable gambits in demo- 
cratic politics ; in the presence of megalomaniac dictators 
they are positively dangerous to ourselves as well as others. 

This being so, is there not much to be said for the argu- 
ment that instead of slowly becoming involved in an ever- 
spreading war, in which the aggressor alliance would always 
have the great strategic advantage of deciding the time and 
occasion of conflict, we should be prepared immediately to 
exert to the full all our coercive powers against the aggressor 
—diplomatic, financial, economic, military? In fact, should 
we not recognise our international duty by being ready 
to go straightaway to war with the breaker of the peace? 

This would be the perfect, in fact, the only plausible, 
solution in a world in which all the great Powers were 
solidly united in their readiness to uphold the collective 
system, not merely negatively by renouncing war and 
threats of war for themselves and by denouncing them in 
others, but also positively by allowing necessary changes 
to take place in the international order by peaceful means. 
Article 16 and Article 19 of the Covenant hang together ; 
for only if Article 19 is effective in securing peaceful 
revision where revision is due will third parties be ready to 
make Article 16 effective in preventing revision by force of 
arms. These conditions are obviously not fulfilled in the 
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world of to-day. There are certain issues—the future of 
Manchukuo, of Austria, of Memel, of Abyssinia—on which 
different countries or groups of countries are apparently 
prepared to back their views by force of arms if need 
be, collective system or no collective system. In such cir- 
cumstances, to commit ourselves here and now to go to 
war immediately a certain set of conditions—say, violation 
of a frontier—was fulfilled would be sheer folly. 

The present shortcomings of international solidarity, 
coupled with the existence of geographical danger-spots, 
make it possible that automatic and universal sanctions, 
so far from preventing war, would turn every local spark into 
a world conflagration. For example, if Great Britain were 
to intervene between, say, Poland and Lithuania, without 
considering the ultimate consequences but merely on the 
ground that one had attacked the other, all too probably 
within a very short space of time France and Germany 
would be at war, with this country allied with one or other 
of them. 

Moreover, public opinion is quite unprepared to commit 
itself in more than name to such universal, instant and 
complete sanctions. This is true of Great Britain, and 
still more true of the Dominions. The hatred of war is 
deep, and there is a wide distrust of any system that 
offers war as any but the last desperate remedy for the 
disease of war. Hence a system that relied only on the 
promise of such sanctions must inevitably break down, be- 
cause it would be based on a sham—a paper promise, not 
given from the heart. The sanctions would not work as a 
deterrent because no potential aggressor would believe in 
them. That, in very broad terms, is the pass to which the 
League of Nations has been brought to-day. 

The League Covenant does not, on the face of it, oblige 
its signatories to go to war with every country that breaks 
the peace. There is, to begin with, the “gap in the 
Covenant,” which legitimises war after certain delays and 
forms of investigation have been gone through. The 
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actual Covenant-breaker is deemed to have “‘ committed 
an act of war” against every member of the League, but 
even that does not pledge those members to go to war, 
in the sense of using armed force. However, under 
Article 16 the members of the League undertake, towards 
any country that has resorted to war in disregard of its 
covenants, 


immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any 
other State, whether a member of the League or not. 


This, as we have seen above, is meaningless unless there is 
behind it a readiness to go to war if need be. How, then, 
in cases that have arisen, have these obligations been 
squared with the obvious unreadiness of most members to 
go to war? ‘They have been squared, in the last resort, 
by means of the doctrine that “it is the duty of each 
member of the League to decide for itself whether a 
breach of the Covenant has been committed.” When this 
was laid down in a unanimous resolution of the Second 
Assembly, it was doubtless intended to be interpreted in 
good faith; but one cannot escape the conclusion that in 
the past member States have eased their consciences by 
carefully avoiding bringing the issue to the point. They 
have, indeed, escaped from an impossible position by finding 
excuses for evading their paper obligations. 


III. Recronat Pacts 


HE result of this whittling away of universal obliga- 
tions has been an intensified demand for specific 
guarantees. It is unfortunate that limited security pacts 
should be needed to reinforce the Covenant, but in the 
existing state of world politics and of national opinion in 
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the different countries they are inevitable and, if properly 
safeguarded, wise. 

The danger to be avoided is the degeneration of such 
limited guarantees into mere alliances and balances of 
power. To put them legally “ within the framework of 
the League,” as the phrase is, is not in itself a sufficient 
preventive against this danger, because the League obliga- 
tions themselves are largely either misunderstood or ignored. 
The standards of “ qualified neutrality” are far more 
effective a test, because they accord much more closely with 
what governments and public opinion are prepared to under- 
take in practice. It is important, therefore, that the rights 
and obligations of qualified neutrality in the event of war 
should be understood and recognised, so that they may be 
treated as superior to all limited pacts. While they are 
by no means inconsistent with the League Covenant, 
they have been shown to be implicit in the much wider 
Kellogg Pact. 

Regional pacts, then, which are required to give a sense 
of security, should conform to the concept of rights and 
obligations of qualified neutrality. No pact would be 
compatible with that concept which promised help in any 
circumstances, whether the country to be helped was the 
aggressor or not. No pact would be compatible which 
forbade a signatory to exercise its rights of qualified 
neutrality—that is to say, which pledged it to be neutral 
in all wars between other signatories and third parties. No 
pact would be compatible which might require a signatory 
to aid some other country which had entered into war 
through refusing to recognise a state of qualified neutrality 
maintained by others. Under these safeguards—the sig- 
nificance of which may be clearly seen if we apply them 
hypothetically, for instance, to the Franco-Soviet treaty 
of mutual assistance—regional pacts conforming to the 
vital interests of the signatories would be a support to the 
collective system. For it is only if undertakings to go to 
war conform to vital interests that they are believed in by 
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potential aggressors, and it is only if they are believed 
in by potential aggressors that they act as an effective 
deterrent against war. 

From the British standpoint, the co-operation of the 
United States, to the extent of undertaking not to treat as 
an offensive act any violation of strict neutrality committed 
in support of the system, is essential if we are to accept a 
general system of qualified neutrality, because naval power, 
in which we share supremacy with the United States, would 
be the principal instrument for carryingit out. Declarations 
by Mr. Stimson, Mr. Cordell Hull and Mr. Norman Davis 
fortunately allow the hope that such negative co-operation 
might be forthcoming. 

On a wider scale, it might be possible to secure among the 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact an interpretative convention, 
of a permissive kind, on the lines of the Budapest articles. 
That is to say, they might agree, first, that to aid a State 
committing a breach of the Pact must be considered as 
itself a breach of the Pact, rendering the country concerned 
liable to be treated as an aggressor; second, that any 
signatory has the right, in the exercise of which it will not 
be hindered by other signatories of the convention, to deny 
to a violator of the Pact the duties claimed of neutrals 
and to refuse to supply it with financial or material assistance 
for the prosecution of war. The first clause would prohibit 
help to the aggressor, the second would authorise hindrance 
without enjoining it. 

The convention, it might be argued, should also provide 
that the aggressor must be named by an appropriate 
international tribunal before the breach of strict neutrality 
could be permitted. This, however, would go far to 
nullify the deterrent effect of the undertaking. It is a 
question of time. The war might be over and the spoils 
won before the international authority had made up its 
mind. Besides, the only available general authority is the 
League of Nations, to which three great Powers do not 
belong. Nevertheless, an international authority is an 
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essential element in such a system, if only to persuade the 
parties against war beforehand, to propose armistice terms, 
and to investigate the dispute. As a means of focussing 
world public opinion it is invaluable, not only when war 
has broken out but also in the earlier phases when there 
is still a chance of deterring the potential aggressor. The 
countries called upon to recognise and endorse a state of 
qualified neutrality would be far more likely to concur if 
the belligerent against whom discrimination was used was 
flouting an international authority like the League of 
Nations. ‘Thus even a vestigial League would be necessary 
for a collective system based on the outlawry of war. 


IV. Tue Postrion oF THE COMMONWEALTH 


HE idea of a dual system of collective security, com- 

prising general acceptance of the principles of quali- 
fied neutrality in the event of war, together with specific 
regional pacts that conform to those principles, has a peculiar 
importance for the nations of the British Common- 
wealth. For it is now commonly accepted that what- 
ever the purely legal position may be the Dominions have 
the right to decide for themselves to what extent they 
will take an active part in a conflict in which Great Britain or 
some other Dominion may beinvolved. This right presents 
the most obdurate conundrums in the logic of Common- 
wealth relations so long as we think in terms of “impartial 
neutrality.” But if each signatory of the Kellogg Pact, not 
to say the Covenant of the League, is bound to qualify its 
neutrality—in what measure must depend on its own 
decision and on the circumstances of the case—then there 
is nothing contradictory or impossible in a difference 
between Great Britain on the one hand, and some or all 
of the Dominions on the other, in the form and extent of 
their interference in an international conflict. At the same 
time, the fact that in place of a bare choice between war 
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or neutrality the choice now lies among a gradation of 
kinds and degrees of pressure, which interest or duty may 
induce each country to use for the maintenance of world 
peace, in no way modifies the need for united Common- 
wealth action. 

Since defence must always be founded upon policy, the 
principles of imperial defence must be founded upon a 
recognised Commonwealth policy towards the problem of 
world pacification, whether through League sanctions or 
through qualified neutrality. The geographical situa- 
tion of the Dominions has led them to lay greater 
stress upon neutrality and less upon military sanctions 
than we have felt bound to lay in Great Britain ; 
but the preservation of neutrality, no less than the 
enforcement of military guarantees, demands defensive 
preparedness. If they are to combine neutrality with 
any degree of support for the collective system, they 
must also have some defensive understanding with Great 
Britain, as the naval Power that commands and guarantees 
their economic lines of communication. For the least 
exercise of sanctions, even though they are purely economic, 
is an attempt to coerce a sovereign State against its will, 
and may therefore lead to war. Thus a Commonwealth 
security plan is a realistic consequence of the Dominions’ © 
membership of the collective system. Support for the 
collective system is for them in no sense an alternative 
to Commonwealth understanding on ‘oreign policy and 
defence. 

Both we and they, in a world where power politics once 
more threaten to bring about complete international dis- 
order, must be ready to take our due share in the responsi- 
bilities of maintaining world law and order. However 
attached we may be to peace, however anxious to restrict 
sanctions to measures short of war, we must recognise that 
support for collective security may, in the last resort, mean 
war. If we are afraid of, or if we are unready for, that 
ultimate conclusion, our lip-service to collective security 
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is not only hypocritical but positively injurious to the cause 
of peace. To be ready, in plain words, means that we in 
Great Britain, with our strategical weaknesses and our 
world responsibilities, must have a navy second to none, 
an army sufficient for the needs of our situation, and an air 
force equal to the largest national air force in Europe. 

It may be that world collective security through the 
League of Nations is an impracticable hope. Certainly a 
system that accepts exclusive national sovereignties as its 
material cannot be the ultimate solution of the problem 
of world peace. But although our more distant objectives 
may be of a different order, somehow the world as we find 
it must be prevented from immolating itself upon the 
hideous altar of modern war. War anywhere is a matter 
of direct concern to the nations of the British Common- 
wealth, and that central fact implies a continuous effort on 
their part, both to help in the removal of injustices that 
may cause war and to use their power and influence in 
preventing wars of aggression from creating fresh injustices. 





HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


I 


HERE are to-day, as ever, two Americas. One of them 

is inhabited by people, and the other by political 
beings, relatives of Aristotle’s man. ‘The America that is 
inhabited by people is enjoying an exciting summer. The 
political beings are in the throes of the most portentous 
constitutional crisis in this country since the Civil War. 
Of course the two groups over-lap. By taking an average, 
we can learn something of the future of the New Deal 
experiment in this country, and its probable effects on the 
world. 

It is much more profitable to look at real America first. 
Almost everywhere in the country the crops are thriving. 
Even where the drought ravaged last year, and the dust 
storms produced a Sahara this spring, there is a dappled 
mantle of green and gold, rich and fecund. Only a few 
isolated districts are troubled by local catastrophes : floods, 
as in New York State, and stem rust which will cut down 
the wheat crop somewhat. In the central west, before you 
get to the corn and wheat belt proper, they have almost a 
bumper crop, and the only trouble is getting harvest hands. 
Of that much more later. Otherwise it is a glorious 
summer, pretty warm, but fruitful and sleepy and terribly 
welcome after the ghastly experiences of recent years. 

In the cities, too, the ordinary people are getting on very 
well. Industrial production has kept well above the usual 
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seasonal figures. ‘The automobile industry is just rounding 
out its biggest year since 1928, two-and-a-half times as 
great as in 1932. Bank clearings are a fourth higher than 
last year, and in New York City almost a third higher. The 
construction figures are also high; building contracts run 
20 per cent. over last year, and home-building some 40 per 
cent. over. Steel is well above its seasonal average, with 
plate mills reaching 85 per cent. of capacity, an unheard-of 
event. Power production—that same power industry 
which has just spent millions of dollars to fight the passage 
of the Holding Company Bill with its “ death sentence ” 
clause—has passed its 1929 all-time peak. 

Which means that people are working longer hours and 
there are more jobs. But the reflection in the relief figures 
has not been great. Only 6-6 per cent. were stricken from 
the number of families on the relief rolls between May and 
June. That means that 3,830,871 households are still 
receiving relief ; some 16,000,000 individuals are dependent 
upon Uncle Sam’s bounty. And this proves to Americans 
what Great Britain learned long since—that it is vastly 
easier to start a relief system than it is to end it. 

The effects on American society and politics of the vast 
federal relief system are probably greater than in any other 
country, thanks to some well-known traits in the hetero- 
geneous American character. A sense of dependence upon 
government has taken hold of millions of people. “ DPve 
got it coming to me,” is the typical attitude, or “ They 
owe me a living.” This is true of a great floating class. 
The real American character, at bottom, is as solid as that 
of any other country. But it does not have the particular 
stability that obtains in an older and better disciplined 
community like Great Britain. Millions of immigrants 
came to this country during the present century with the 
idea that the streets were paved with gold, or something 
like it. They were willing to work—nobody works harder 
than the American on the trail of his pot of gold—but at 
the same time they expected the “ breaks.” 
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So the establishment of a relief system here was fraught 
with peculiar danger. It was, of course, an imperative 
bulwark against violence. The bull had to be grasped by 
the tail to keep us all from being gored, and now the problem 
is to steer him into the pen. The problem has been 
brought to a crisis in the farm belt. ‘There, as for example 
in South Dakota, the relief rolls have been absolutely closed. 
On one day, 19,000 heads of families were dropped from 
relief. ‘There were plenty of seasonal jobs for them, and 
they had to take them. This new “ hard-boiled ” attitude 
on the part of relief dispensers is welcomed with great 
enthusiasm by all vocal sections of the country. 

If the Administration can achieve the objective it has set 
up for November 1—the complete abolition of all federal 
direct relief, and the substitution of work relief for remaining 
“ employables ” who cannot get jobs—it will have achieved 
its major economic victory. There is little likelihood that 
complete success will be won, but even if the direct-relief 
system is cut down by half it will be a triumph. 

You could not find a community in America today where 
the relief system is not operative, supporting from ten to 
fifty or actually ninety per cent. of the inhabitants. You 
could not find a community where some employers are not 
protesting they cannot hire hands because of the relief 
system. In the complaint there is some truth and some 
exaggeration. In many instances the work offered is not 
at.a subsistence wage. But it is doubtful whether, in the 
days of prosperity, wages for these types of seasonal 
employment were upon a subsistence level. Here is one 
dilemma. Is it possible for the Administration to force 
certain types of work up to a higher plane? Will con- 
sumers pay the immediate price ? 

Here are some cases. 

We are in a small town in Illinois. We sit around the 
dead stove in the grocery store. All the men in the store 
are on relief, wearing newish dungarees and shoes that have 
come off the relief wagon. They are war veterans, and 
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their talk is of the bonus, which they expect soon, and of 
pensions, which they expect ultimately. 

“Everybody else is takin’ all they can git, why don’t 
we ?” is a typical comment. 

A tall, worried-looking man joins the group. After a 
while he asks : “ Say, could any of you fellers help me with 
cultivatin’ out my corn? Need somebody for three weeks. 
Pay him well.” 

There is a long, an embarrassing silence. Somebody 
spits into the stove. Somebody says: “Can’t do it. 
Got my hands full right now.” 

The same comment goes around the circle. The farmer 
pleads. “Gosh, I git the same answer everywheres. 
Can’t hire a hand no-how. Need one awful bad, too.” 

Heads shake. The farmer leaves mournfully. Some- 
body says: “ You’d think Fred had more sense than to 
come around here askin’ us that. He knows we couldn’t 
git back on the rolls once we’d git off.” 

More silence. 

Out in South Dakota they are meeting this problem by 
direct action. They had to. With political and economic 
courage, the same thing will happen in many other com- 
munities, 

But it is not always the same story. In New Jersey 
recently raspberry-picking time came. ‘The fields are in 
the hands of Italian “ padrones” who used to go into 
nearby towns and cities and recruit their labor, mostly 
whole families with the preference for big families where 
all the children could work. This year the padrones could 
not get labor, and complained bitterly that their crop would 
fall to the ground and rot. But they were unwilling or 
unable to offer wages which according to any decent 
American standard could reach subsistence levels. The 
workers were to be housed in shacks as primitive as anything 
to be found in the worst slums. 

Yet it was under such conditions that raspberries have 
been picked for decades in New Jersey. It is thus that 
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onions are harvested in the rich Scioto marshes of Ohio, 
where the workers struck long and violently last summer. 
The owners are not in a happy position. They feel unable 
—and probably are unable—to pay higher wages and market 
their products at the price set by the general competitive 
system. A compromise is the only solution, and a com- 
promise was worked out among the raspberry canes as it was 
in the onion marshes. 

Relief has therefore become the most obvious and glaring 
problem on the American scene. It has unexpected angles. 
For instance, one of the major reasons for establishing 
NRA was to end the sweatshop conditions that prevailed 
in the black winter of 1932-33, and before. Yet since NRA 
collapsed under its own weight and that of the Supreme 
Court, we have seen only minor instances of revived sweat- 
shops, and in many of them workers are striking or bargain- 
ing their way to subsistence. Why? Because the relief 
system is there as a bulwark. It is possible, if not quite 
legal, for people to leave sweatshops where they had to 
work at subsistence levels and get on the relief rolls. It 
is also possible for people out on strike to draw relief money 
or food. ‘The effect of these two weapons on the economic 
structure is enormous, and little realized. 


II 


HAT is the surface picture of the American nation 
today on the farms and in the cities. It is a picture, 
however, of the working-people or the relief-people alone— 
of those who are mostly “ Have-nots.” It is emphatically 
not the picture of the “‘ Haves.” Very few of the “ Haves ” 
are at all satisfied with the way things are going. It is the 
“ Haves ” you will meet in American clubs and dining-cars, 
in hotel lobbies and banks. It is the “ Haves ” with whom 
you will have social intercourse. It is the “ Haves” who 
guide the editorial policy of most of the newspapers. 
And most of the “ Haves” are in a dreadful state of 
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mind, The ordinary middle-class people, to say nothing 
of the upper crust, reflect an enormous and almost fanatical 
dislike of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Political scouts report 
that today not more than five per cent. of the business and 
financial community supports the President. The tide of 
bitterness is seeping down and down the social strata. 
Democrats of orthodox or conservative persuasion are even 
more bitter than are Republicans. 

In short, people are terribly disturbed.. Whether these 
wrought-up groups constitute more than twenty or thirty 
per cent. of the voting population would be hard to say. 
Probably they do not. Some of the same sort of dislike 
fell upon Theodore Roosevelt when he was pursuing his 
“ malefactors of great wealth.” A similar pathological 
bitterness met Woodrow Wilson when the isolationist 
reaction began in 1919. Herbert Hoover met a duller 
but more widespread hatred in his last two years in office. 
The general phenomenon is traditional in American 
politics, but today’s feeling is new in its intensity, in its 
incidence, and its emotionalism. 

The correspondence columns of the newspapers are 
crowded with invectives against President Roosevelt that 
are sometimes unbelievable in their bite. A clergyman 
recently told the writer of an incident in his church which 
is seemingly typical. He had invited a State Senator to 
speak on Sunday evening—as is common in American 
evangelical churches. The State Senator delivered an 
attack on President Roosevelt. At the end came questions, 
and finally the State Senator dropped his voice and stepped 
closer to his audience to say : 

“Now, this is a subject that nobody likes to discuss. 
But physicians will tell you that the disease of infantile 
paralysis affects not only the limbs, but ultimately the 
brain. A friend of mine was recently told by a Cabinet 
member that Roosevelt’s disease has reached that stage. 
I have said enough. Perhaps you can now interpret some 
of his actions ! ” 
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This whispered charge gained enormous currency in the 
nation generally. It was, of course, spread only by the 
irresponsible or the gullible. It was elaborated on and 
ornamented with wholly fictitious incidents. So strident 
became the tongues that a number of Opposition news- 
paper correspondents in Washington, who see the President 
and question him as freely as they like twice a week, wrote 
articles describing his buoyant state of physical and mental 
health. But the whispers did not cease, nor will they 
cease until President Roosevelt himself travels from coast to 
coast this summer, as he plans to do, and shows himself in 
person to millions of the people. This, too, is not new in 
American politics, and it is well known in the whispering 
galleries of all countries. It is tragic that such a medieval 
barbarity should persist. 


Ill 


HY does this state of emotion persist in the United 

States? That brings us at last to the major problem 
in America today, the constitutional question. Where 
the Constitution is concerned, any American can run the 
full gamut of emotions. For the issue involved is the 
entire basis of government in this country—the system 
rotating around a rigid Statute, providing for president, 
legislature, and judiciary all in their water-tight compart- 
ments. It is the eighteenth-century mechanism of pre- 
serving liberties, to which the United States clings as 
passionately today as it did in 1787, when everybody believed 
with Montesquieu and Blackstone that freedom lay only 
in the separation of the three branches of government. 

In the United States, a vast continental nation with 
enormously diverse regional interests, with an impetuous 
people at the mercy of propagandist devices growing stronger 
daily, there is still powerful justification for the separation 
of powers. But it is all a matter of degree. To the con- 
servative, any further breaking down of state authority in 
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the interest of the federal power means the final arrival of 
collectivism and of the authoritarian state. This doctrine 
is firmly believed by a great number of people, and former 
President Hoover is their spokesman. 

At the same time, another powerful group is convinced, 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s words, that the American government 
should enjoy the powers vested in every other government 
—the right to enact and administer laws regulating economic 
life “ to the extent that our civilization makes imperative.” 
Some feel, with Professor Corwin of Princeton University, 
that the Supreme Court’s decision outlawing the NRA 
was “a challenge to the viability of judicial review in 
modern conditions.” 

There are three major groups of opinion. One is com- 
posed of those who oppose any constitutional amendment 
on the ground that it would break down the “ American 
system.” Thus the Republicans at their Springfield Con- 
vention in June solemnly declared : 


We believe in the maintenance of our American political and 


economic system as established by our forefathers and developed 
over a century and a half of unparalleled progress. We believe that 
they (sic) are sufficiently flexible to meet all of the needs of a complex 
civilization while preserving those enduring principles derived from 
the accumulated experience of mankind. 


This is the Hoover view, and he foresaw that it would 
be the issue as long ago as the 1932 campaign. Probably 
it did not affect a handful of votes at that time. It is the 
view shared by the right wing of the Republican party, by 
all conservatives including a large Democratic group led 
by the two Senators from Virginia, whence the Constitution 
sprang. 

The second view is that of those who believe that with 
more careful framing of Statutes the New Deal can reach 
its objectives within the Constitution. “ When the smoke 
of battle has cleared away,” says Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
* it will be found that the Supreme Court has laid down no 
political rule which throws the nation back to ‘ horse and 
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buggy’ days. It is far more likely that the Court will find 
ample powers in the Constitution when Congress and the 
Administration have the patience and ability to frame a 
Statute that shows some careful thought about what it is 
intended to do.” 

To which the third group, composed of those who would 
amend the Constitution, reply with Professor Raymond 
Moley, who often speaks for President Roosevelt: “ The 
Court says that the time has come to end subterfuge and 
hypocrisy and legal flim-flam. The Court tells us to say 
what we mean and to do what we say.” 


The Court says to Congress that if they want fair trade practices, 
collective bargaining, minimum wage and maximum hour standards 
in certain industries, an orderly agriculture, federal protection for 
investors, Congress and the American people ought to protect their 
efforts to attain these ends through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and not through a distortion of the words “interstate com- 
merce ” or any other words that have been used to enable legislation 
for one purpose to be enacted under a clause of the Constitution 
clearly intended to cover something else. 


As a background to this three-sided debate, President 
Roosevelt urged Congress to pass all legislation regardless 
of constitutional doubts. Meanwhile, the circuit courts 
of appeal have been handing down decisions mostly un- 
favorable to New Deal legislation, and storing up a mighty 
agenda for the autumn and winter term ot the Supreme 
Court. 

That meeting of the Nine Old Men, which will reach 
its climax in January, February and March—just as the 
political situation is shaping toward the presidential 
election—will be one of the most momentous in American 
history. Nearly every major piece of New Deal legislation 
is challenged. And in the eyes of constitutional lawyers 
there is grave doubt of the constitutionality of most of 
them. 

Perhaps the most critical is the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act—the AAA—under which American farmers have 
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received their benefit payments for growing smaller crops, 
while the processors were levying a tax and recouping the 
Treasury at the expense of the consumer. This Act is 
enormously important. It was farm revolt, as much as 
any other factor, that swept President Roosevelt into office. 
If the Supreme Court outlaws the first effective measure 
of relief that the stricken millions of farmers have received 
since prices began to slip a decade ago, then the Repub- 
lican issue of “ Back to the Constitution” may become 
pretty sour. 

Similarly, the new social security system of insurance 
and compensation is in danger of being thrown out; the 
experiment in regional reconstruction in the Tennessee 
Valley is threatened; the Coal Bill, seeking to introduce 
order into the long and tragically disordered bituminous 
industry, is perhaps most vulnerable of 2ll; the Trades 
Disputes Act, labor’s chief trophy in th: New Deal, is as 
weak ; the Utility Holding Company Bill is nr siicrger than 
any of its fellows. 

In short, sooner or later it is possible that the Supreme 
Court may disappoint (1) the farmers; (2) organized 
labor; (3) the old people, the pensionable; (4) the coal 
miners; (5) the would-be rehabilitated folk in the Ten- 
nessee Valley ; (6) electrical-power or gas consumers ; (7) 
small investors in general. 

Altogether, this makes a mighty vested interest on the 
side of a constitutional amendment in case all their hopes 
are dashed by the Nine Old Men. President Roosevelt 
seems deliberately to be piling up a mighty mass of ques- 
tionable legislation, perhaps with the intention of challeng- 
ing the Court to declare it unconstitutional. The Court’s 
two greatest decisions this year throw some light upon its 
possible action. In the gold clause cases, it upheld the 
Administration—with a scolding—and its apparent reason 
was not only the divided and interpretable legality, but the 
fact that an adverse decision would have produced in- 
tolerable confusion. In the NRA case, it ruled against the 
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Administration, not only because of dubious legality, but 
evidently because scrapping of NRA in its then moribund 
state did not make two pins of difference. 

Mr. Dooley’s classic remark was that “'Th’ Supreme 
Court follows th’ illiction returns.” President Andrew 
Jackson, when confronted by an adverse decision of the 
great Chief Justice, said “John Marshall has made his 
decision. Now let him enforce it.” The fact is that in 
the NRA case there was nothing to enforce. Nobody was 
in a position to collect from the government. In the gold 
cases, if the Court had decided otherwise than it did, 
people could have tried to collect from the government. 
Had the government refused, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes 
would have been hard put to it to “ enforce” his decision. 

So the prospect for next winter is a Court as sage and 
sane as ever—making no decisions that it cannot “ enforce.” 
And the chances are that its decisions will be split pretty 
well down the middle of the body politic, some favorable 
to the New Deal and some unfavorable. The Court has 
ever followed a rule of reason. It has bowed to economic 
or social facts when they were unmistakeable. It is likely 
to do so again. 

And if that happens, the Constitution will not be a 
very good issue for the Republicans in next year’s cam- 
paign. ‘‘ You can’t eat the Constitution,” cried the nation 
a year ago, when unemployment was most acute and relief 
not mobilized. The issue, perhaps unhappily, may be 
between the “ Have Nots ” and the “ Haves.” But a good 
many of the “ Haves ” are likely to be more favorable to 
President Roosevelt than they are today. For he is now 
the only target in sight, and it is easy to blame him for 
everything. In the campaign a year from now, there will 
be a Republican nominee in the field, and it will not be 
“ Do you like Roosevelt ? ” but “Is Blank better?” . 

Alas, the Republicans have as yet no decent candidate 
remotely in sight. ‘They are terribly torn by difficulty, 
despite the strong wave of Roosevelt criticism that runs 
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in their favor. But this wave, however impressive it may 
be in all the circles with which polite society comes into 
contact, must be discounted heavily. 

Though they will be challenged in the clubs and pullmans, 
the following views of a keen-eyed American back from a 
14,000-mile tour of the states have a ring of reality. He 
says : 


Roosevelt is in the bag for 1936. He is not as strong as he was 
last autumn at election time but he will carry between 36 and 40 
states. 

Huey Long has lost two-thirds of his strength in the past six 
months. The magic that was Father Coughlin is greatly lessened. 
The threat or promise of a strong third party in ’36 is a myth. 

The Supreme Court decision ending the old NRA did little 
harm to F.D.R. 

Three-quarters of the farmers affected by the crop reduction are 
for AAA. 

The average citizen feels the Republican Party has neither a cause 
nor a leader. Labor feels it has been sold down the river on a boat 
called Recovery, but it only partly blames the President. Veterans’ 
resentment against the bonus veto is already lessening and probably 
by election time will largely disappear. 

The $4,800,000,000 public works and relief fund creates, even 
with the best of intentions, a great reservoir of political pressure, 

The advancing machine constantly checks the most determined 
efforts to end unemployment. America is faced with the per- 
manent problem of giving federal and state work and aid to from 
three to five million people. 

For the great mass of common citizens Roosevelt no longer has 
wings but they still look upon him as the one man who is daring to 
try to help them all. 


We shall see. 


The United States of America. 
July 31, 1938. 





NATIVE POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By An Afrikander Correspondent 


HE long awaited report of the joint committee on 

native policy, which was published in May, 1935, has 
behind it a chequered history. Briefly, the facts are that 
in 1926 General Hertzog as leader of the Nationalist party 
and Prime Minister published four Bills. These Bills 
dealt with the political rights of the coloured (as distinct 
from the “ native”) population, with the representation 


of natives in Parliament, with the establishment of a Union 
Native Council and with the allocation of land for native 
occupation. They thus embodied a comprehensive policy 
dealing with the whole complex of race relations in South 


Africa; indeed, General Hertzog announced that his 
policy must be judged as a whole and that the Bills would 
stand or fall together. After they had been dealt with by 
a select committee, taking evidence, for a few years, the 
first two Bills were laid before Parliament early in 1929. 
But the Representation of Natives Bill failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority of both Houses required by 
the Act of Union for an alteration to the franchise. Both 
it and the Coloured Persons Rights Bill were therefore 
withdrawn, and all four measures were referred, in 1930, 
to a joint committee of the two Houses, in an attempt to 
arrive at an agreed policy. This committee, composed of 
the leading South African statesmen, met behind closed 
doors and took no further evidence. 

It is important to remember that two years ago the 
political balance of forces was upset by the union of the 
two great parties, each sloughing off an extremist wing. 
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When Generals Hertzog and Smuts joined forces the whole 
aspect of native affairs changed, because united they were 
able to ensure the passage of any legislation upon which 
they might agree. It was for a time expected that the 
united party would avoid native affairs, since so dangerous 
a subject might destroy the happy union which it had at 
one stage nearly prevented. While it is true that the 
union of the two parties was achieved by an agreement 
by the leaders to differ on native policy, there is justification 
for the view that, among the rank and file, the new alignment 
was welcomed as a means of achieving an agreed adjustment 
of racial questions. If, therefore, the Government is 
united on the legislation proposed by the joint committee 
it will be sure of the two-thirds majority of both Houses. 
But it is necessary to remember that the Government is 
not committed to any policy and that the original agreement 
to differ still holds good. The record of the proceedings 
shows that there were marked differences of opinion among 
Ministers, differences which have been emphasised publicly 
since, 

The committee did not deal directly with the rights of 
coloured persons, as these are in the hands of a commission 
which will probably report in 1936. Their report, however, 
proposes two Bills. ‘The first is the Native Land and Trust 
Bill, which provides for the establishment of a South 
African Native Trust. The Trust may acquire land for 
native occupation, additional to the existing reserves of 
some ten million morgen, to a maximum extent of seven and 
a quarter million morgen.* The basis of the Bill is that 
of the partial territorial segregation laid down in the Land 
Act of 1913. Under that Act two commissions attempted 
to demarcate land suitable for native occupation and failed 
owing to pressure of public opinion. Whether the present 
Bill will have more success remains to beseen. The amount 
of additional land made available is small enough, but the 


* One morgen=2$ acres. The area of the Union is about 143,000,000 
morgen, 
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difficulty in the past has always been to find land where 
native occupation will not infringe European rights and 
interests. To meet this difficulty the Bill provides for 
compensation for European owners in those areas where it 
is proposed to carve out new land for the natives. 

The South African Native Trust provided for by the 
Bill is to be constituted as a corporate body, and the 
Governor-General (in practice the Minister) is to be 
trustee with power to appoint a board in each province to 
advise him on the acquisition of land for native occupation. 
Each board is to consist of an officer of the Native Affairs 
Department and two other persons, one of whom shall be 
a native. The Trust Fund will have an annual income 
consisting of a grant from Parliament and of fines, fees, 
rents and licences obtained from land held by the Trust. 
This income will be used to acquire and develop land for 
native use, to assist groups of natives to obtain land and 
to promote the agricultural and pastoral interests of the 
reserves. The establishment of the Trust is sound, but a 
very great deal will depend upon whether Parliament is 
prepared to be more generous than in the past.* In South 
Africa it is very difficult to get Parliament to vote money 
for purely native interests, and the general rule is that the 
native must pay for what he gets. In the existing reserves 
bad farming, overcrowding and inadequate attention to soil 
erosion are creating a dangerous amount of denudation, 
and fine pastoral country is becoming impoverished. This 
could be counteracted only by the expenditure of much 
more public money on agricultural schools and demonstra- 
tors and on an active campaign against soil erosion. But 
if the principle is to hold that the reserves must pay for 
themselves the Trust Fund will immediately be faced with 
great demands upon its inadequate resources. What is 
required is something on the scale of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority with large government credit behind it. Without 


that, the newly created reserves will rapidly slip into the 
* Gf. Wyndham’s Irish Land Purchase Act, 1903. 
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condition of the old. The present Government is spending 
millions on irrigation works in European areas, and unless 
something like this is contemplated in native areas also, the 
Native Trust will be given an impossible task. 

The second of the two Bills proposed by the joint com- 
mittee, the Representation of Natives Bill, will probably 
attract far more public attention and criticism than the 
first. At the present moment there are approximately six 
million natives in the Union. Of these about one million 
live in European urban areas, about two and a quarter 
million in European rural areas, and the remainder in 
native reserves. In addition to these there are more than 
half a million coloured people, chiefly in the Cape Province, 
and about 170,000 Indians, chiefly living in Natal. The 
remainder of the population, about two million, is of 
European descent. The existing franchise position is that 
there are just over nine hundred thousand voters in the 
Union, and of these about eleven thousand are natives 
living in the Cape Province. In the Free State and the 
Transvaal non-Europeans may not qualify as voters, but in 
the Cape Province non-European males may qualify 
provided they, unlike the Europeans, satisfy a property and 
education test. In Natal there is a paper provision that 
non-European males may become voters, but it is practically 
of no account, and there is only one native voter in Natal. 

The old Nationalist party was always opposed to what is 
known as the Cape native franchise. In his original Bill of 
1926 General Hertzog proposed to abolish it and, .as.a. 
substitute, to give representation to all natives in. the. 
Union by allowing them to elect seven members of the. 
House of Assembly with restricted voting power on, for 
example, a no-confidence motion. This original attack on 
the franchise in the Cape was bitterly resented by natives 
throughout the Union. Those in the northern, unrepre- 
sented provinces maintained that they would sooner wait 
fifty years for representation than have the Cape franchise 
abolished. They value highly the immunity that the vote 
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in the Cape brings from certain restrictive legislation ; 
they know that, by decision of the courts, the right to 
acquire the franchise preserves to the Cape Bantu the right 
to acquire land anywhere in their own province, and that if 
the franchise goes, that freedom will go too; and they 
regard the franchise as a badge of citizenship. It is obvious 
that eleven thousand voters are not able to effect much 
positively in an electorate of close on a million, but the 
natives argue that to deprive them of the right to qualify 
in the Cape is to kill all prospect of the extension of the 
franchise to the north and to debar them for all time from 
the rights of full citizens of the Union. 

Political division among the Europeans prevented the 
passage of General Hertzog’s Bill, but that division has 
now largely disappeared, and the Government, if it can 
agree about the Bills proposed by the select committee, now 
has a sufficient majority to abolish the Cape native franchise. 
This the new Bill proposes to do without disturbing the 
rights of existing voters. It will provoke bitter criticism 
from the natives and from many Europeans, but thereseems 
to be little prospect of preventing it in face of the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of South Africans desire 
this form of political segregation. As before, the Bill 
proposes to allow “ coloured ” males, who satisfy a property 
qualification, to vote. In this connection the definition of 
“ native ” given by the Bill is of greatimportance. A native 
will mean someone who is a member of an aboriginal tribe, 
or someone one of whose grandparents was or is a member 
ofan aboriginal tribe.* This will greatly restrict the number 
of racially coloured people who may, in the future, qualify 
as voters by having themselves legally declared “ non- 
natives.” 

Having abolished the old native franchise in the Cape, 
the Bill proceeds to provide for native representation 
throughout the Union. In the first place there will be four 


* In other words, only great-grandchildren can hope to pass into the 
non-Bantu ranks. 
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European Senators, additional to the existing Senate, who 
will be elected by four constituencies. The method of 
election will be described presently, and it is sufficient to 
say here that it is so indirect that while the elected Senators 
may possibly be men who “ understand the native” they 
will scarcely represent native opinion. Further, it is 
impossible to attach much political weight to four members 
out of a body of forty-four when that body is merely a part 
of the legislative machinery, and a part, at that, weaker in 
political power than the Assembly and with restricted 
control over finance. It has been said in support of this 
representation in the Senate that there are already four 
nominated Senators who, according to the South Africa 
Act, are appointed by reason of their acquaintance with the. 
wants of the native population. But in the past Govern- 
ments have sometimes made party allegiance rather than 
acquaintance with the wants of the natives the test of 
fitness to become a nominated Senator. In any case, eight 
Senators are hardly adequate to represent five-eighths of the 
population. 

Part III of the Representation of Natives Bill proposes 
to establish a Natives Representative Council which is to 
be the channel for native opinion to reach the legislature. 
The Council will consist of twenty-two members and is to 
be constituted as follows: the Secretary for Native Affairs as 
chairman; five European chief native commissioners as 
advisory members ; four nominated native members ; and 
twelve elected native members. There are to be four 
electoral areas: Natal, Transvaal and Free State as one, 
the Cape Province excluding the Transkeian territories, 
and the Transkeian territories. Each area has an electoral 
college constituted as follows : in the Transkeian territories 
it is the native members of the United Transkeian Terri 
tories General Council (the Bunga) ; in the remaining areas 
the electoral colleges consist of recognised chiefs of tribes 
and native members of local councils, advisory boards and 
reserve boards of management. Each of these voting units 
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has as many votes as there are taxpayers and exempted 
taxpayers in its area and casts its vote collectively 
and indivisibly; where more than one candidate is 
nominated it can indicate second and third or more 
preferences. 

It is necessary to analyse the probable effects of this 
electoral machinery on the composition of the Council. 
The native members of the United Transkeian Territories 
General Council are not directly elected by the native 
taxpayers. The district councils, from which the General 
Council draws its members, are partly nominated by govern- 
ment and partly elected, and the members of the General 
Council, in their turn, are partly elected and partly nomi- 
nated by government. The result is a reasonably efficient 
administrative council which does excellent work. Whether 
it may be said to represent native opinion is another matter. 
As regards the remaining constituencies it is necessary to 
concentrate attention on the voting units. Over seven- 
teen hundred chiefs are recognised and paid by government, 
and each chief will have as many votes as he has taxpayers 
in his tribe. As regards local councils, these were insti- 
tuted under the Act of 1920, but very few have been estab- 
lished and the existing ones are partly elected and partly 
nominated. Native reserve boards of management exist 
in the Free State reserves and are purely nominated bodies. 
All these units represent rural areas and it will be noticed 
that the voting units are almost entirely nominated by 
government. Administrative experience in South Africa 
and elsewhere suggests that only what the natives term 
“ good boys ” will be so nominated. Can it reasonably be 
maintained that a council elected by these nominated 
natives will really represent the views of the native popula- 
tion ? Moreover, the opportunities on the part of Native 
Commissioners to exercise a judicious moral suasion 
will be great. A subsidised native chief who controls 
four thousand votes, or three nominated native members of 
a council that controls five thousand votes, will be given a 
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responsibility and exposed to temptations that they may 
not be able to bear. 

So far the voting units have all been drawn from the 
reserves. The Bill provides further that one of the three 
members for each electoral area, except the Transkei, is to 
represent urban natives and will accordingly be elected 
by the native members of advisory boards. In other words, 
of the twelve elected natives nine will represent rural and 
three urban areas. The Urban Areas Act of 1923, which 
instituted these advisory boards, provided that the native 
members should be elected or selected. In towns such as 
Bloemfontein where the natives themselves elect the 
members of the advisory boards these members may be 
said to reflect fairly accurately the opinions of the natives. 
In most cases, however, the boards are nominated by the 
urban local authority (municipal council) and the same 
criticism applies as has been levied in reference to the 
nominated chiefs and local councils ; the native members 
will be subject to official influence, and anything like real 
representation will be vitiated. Finally, in this matter 
of representation, no provision is made in the Bill for the 
2,250,000 natives living on European farms. 

The enormous size of the constituencies will militate 
against anything in the nature of an election campaign. 
In the Transvaal-Free State area, for example, we shall 
have a constituency of practically twice the size of Great 
Britain, with widely scattered voting units which must 
elect four members and one Senator. The great distances, 
the time and the expense involved, will obviously deter 
candidates for election from undertaking an election 
campaign. And, what is more, the member who has 
been elected in this fashion will, for similar reasons, be 
unable to keep in touch with more than the fringe of his 
constituency. It will be surprising if at the end of the five 
years for which it is elected this Council is in close touch 
with the people it is supposed to represent. 

The qualifications for membership of the Council con- 
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tain one clause that will tend to produce an amenable 
rather than a representative council. Besides the usual 
qualifications as to residence and freedom from criminal 
conviction it is a disqualification to have been subject to an 
order under section one (12) of the Riotous Assemblies 
(Amendment) Act, of 1930.* Further, a nominated or 
elected member may have his seat declared vacant by the 
Governor-General (in practice the Minister) on grounds 
of misconduct or “ other cause.” All these restrictions 
and safeguards can mean one thing only, and that is that 
the joint committee was afraid to create a body that would 
genuinely collect and interpret native opinion. With this 
fear in mind it has created a “ toothless ” council. 

The functions of the Natives Representative Council are 
to be advisory. It is required to report on any legislation 
that specially affects the native population and on any 
matter referred to it by the Minister. No Bill, or draft 
ordinance of a Provincial Council, that affects native 
interests may be initiated until it has been referred to the 
Council, and the Council may also propose to a Minister, 
or to an administrator of a province, legislation that it may 
consider necessary in the interests of the native population. 
The Council is further to consider and report on the 
proposed estimates of revenue and expenditure connected 
with native affairs. All reports from the Council must 
be laid upon the tables of both Houses of Parliament. 
There is nothing to indicate what will happen if the 
Council disagrees with proposed legislation, and there is 
no guaranteé that such legislation will not be passed in 
spite of native opposition. Nor is there any obligation 
upon Parliament or upon a Provincial Council to give 
legislative effect to recommendations from the Council. 
In 1920 the Government set up a Union Native Conference, 
consisting of nominated native members and Europeans, 

* The original Riotous Assemblies Act was passed in 1927, in the teeth 


of much liberal criticism, to give government an additional weapon in dealing 
with “ agitators *»—a much abused word. 
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which was to meet from time to time to consider proposed 
legislation. But the Conference developed too pro- 
nounced a taste for criticising government proposals and 
since 1930 it has not been summoned. Under the new 
Bill this failure to summon the Council will be impossible ; 
but if it is too critical European public opinion will react 
unfavourably towards it and the Council will find itself 
in the unhappy position of pleasing neither its electorate 
nor the Government. 

The argument is frequently and even officially used that 
the Bunga, or United Transkeian Territories General 
Council, works well and that the proposed Natives Represen- 
tative Council is merely an extension of the same principle. 
But this argument ignores two vital facts. In the first 
place the Bunga has a considerable financial responsibility 
and the Council has none. And even if this difficulty 
could be avoided there is a functional difference that can 
never be altered. The Bunga deals with matters in the 
Transkeian territories, the one extensive reserve area in the 
Union, and its decisions do not affect the European popula- 
tion as a whole. In the nature of things the Natives 
Representative Council will have to deal with matters 
affecting Europeans and natives over the whole Union. 
The Council will doubtless pass resolutions criticising 
such measures as the Riotous Assemblies Act (1927-30), 
the Native Service Contract Act (1932), and the so-called 
Colour Bar Act (1926) ; it will certainly ask for increased 
facilities for the education of native children, for modifica- 
tions of the pass laws and for better economic opportunities. 
And in acting thus it will find itself at once in conflict with 
European public opinion. The truth is that the Natives 
Representative Council, considered as a final method of 
political segregation, can never have powers such as are 
exercised by local councils. If it is considered as an 
interim arrangement to act as an educational agency until 
the natives are ready to assume the rights of citizenship 
it could, with considerable modifications, be a very useful 
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body. But it would have to be more directly elected and 
greatly enlarged ; provision would have to be made that 
its recommendations should not be over-ridden by a bare 
majority of Parliament—perhaps a two-thirds majority 
might be required to pass a Bill that has been rejected by 
the Council. Given such changes, the Council would, 
in a measure, bridge the gap between the native population 
and the legislature, and would educate natives up to the 
proper use of the franchise. As it stands, the Bill in 
reality side-tracks native representation. 

It is customary to say that the Union has no native 
policy and that the question of transferring the adminis- 
tration of the protectorates should wait until such a policy 
has been enunciated. In reality this is far from the truth. 
The Union has a very definite native policy, and the present 
Bills merely propose to add the finishing touches to a 
policy that has been built up since 1910.* ‘The policy of 
territorial segregation was first enunciated by the Botha 
Government in 1913, when the Land Act was passed 
forbidding natives to acquire land outside certain defined 
areas. Public opinion in South Africa has never swerved 
from that policy. Parliament, it is true, has failed to 
provide the necessary land to give effect to segregation, but 
this is because the European population apparently wants 
to eat its cake and have it too; in other words, to have 
cheap unskilled labour to hand, and the rest of the Bantu 
population out of sight on its own agricultural land. The 
administrative policy towards the natives in the reserves 
is laid down in various Acts of Parliament and especially 
in the Native Administration Act of 1927. This Act, 


* On Union native legislation, 1910-32, see Edgar H. Brookes, The Colour 
Problems of South Africa, being the Phelps-Stokes Lectures, 1933, delivered 
at the University of Cape Town (Lovedale Press, 1934). The author 
discusses with admirable temper and complete clarity the social and economic 
-auses and effects of the thirty-four Statutes that have been passed during 
that period specially or differentially affecting natives in the Union. It is 
a book that should be read by all who are interested in the present state and 
probable future of southern Africa, 
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which contains some excellent provisions, provides for the 
recognition of native chiefs and gives them a limited 
jurisdictiou in native civil cases; it regularises the whole 
machinery of native commissioners and their courts, which 
are to apply native law where possible in civil cases; it 
makes the Governor-General supreme chief in Natal, the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal, and gives him very 
wide powers of legislation by proclamation. In the 
Transkeian territories a pre-Union system prevails, derived 
from the old liberal Cape Colony and imperial Basutoland. 
There is a General Council with fairly wide administrative 
powers, and the district councils provide excellent training 
in local self-government and financial responsibility. 

It is with regard to its urban native population that the 
Union’s policy is not so clear. The Urban Areas Act of 
1923 laid down a policy with regard to natives living in 
locations next to European towns. So far, however, very 
few municipalities have availed themselves of the powers 
given under the Act and most of them have, in practice, 
done very little to improve the conditions in the locations. 
The white labour policy, which the present Fusion Govern- 
ment inherited from its Pact predecessor, was extensively 
used during the depression (1930-32) to replace native by 
unskilled white labour. There is no indication that the 
Government is preparing to depart from this policy, but the 
poor white will never really displace native labour and we 
can safely reckon on an urban native population of three- 
quarters of a million. Apart from subjecting these urban 
natives to restrictive legislation such as the pass laws, 
refusal of trading rights in their own locations in the Free 
State, and the penal sanctions of the masters and servants 
laws, the Government has no settled policy. The new 
Bills are silent on this urgent matter. It is urgent because 
it is in the urban areas that the most advanced natives are 
found, the natives who resent most intensely their inability 
to become citizens in the land of their birth. 

Both for what they say and for what they do not say 
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the two proposed Bills have greatly disappointed those who 
anticipated a more liberal land policy and who expected that, 
with the question of the protectorates to the fore,* the 
joint committee would have given some indication that the 
native was not to be condemned to a perpetual civic 
impotence. 


Union of South Africa. 
July 1935. 


* Another article in this issue (see below, p. 746) deals with the problem 
of administration in the protectorates in anticipation of eventual transfer, 





( BRITISH EMPIRE BROADCASTING 


I. Tue Backcrounp oF AN Empire SERVICE 


HE nineteenth of December of this year will be the 

third anniversary of the opening of the Empire Broad- 
casting Service. ‘This fact is much more remarkable than 
appears at first sight, for it was only in 1922 that broad- 
casting started in this country, while in the overseas Empire 
countries it is even more recent. Here in the United 
Kingdom we have had no great difficulties in organising 
broadcasting under a public utility corporation holding a 
monopoly and entirely independent of advertising and com- 
mercial interests. The other British countries have not 
been so fortunate in this respect. Their experience has 
been more chequered, and in Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand the establishment of central broadcasting 
authorities dates no farther back than 1931 or 1932. The 
African Broadcasting Company in South Africa was formed 
in 1927, but it is a private company which the Government 
has only recently determined to take over. The years 
following the inception of broadcasting in the overseas 
British countries have been years of difficult problems of 
domestic organisation and policy, added to the formidable 
technical problems that have faced them in common with 
this country also. ’ 

The opening of the Empire service in December, 1932, 
was not only a technical triumph. It was an expres- 
sion of the determination of all those responsible for it to 
use this new medium of communication in the highest 
service of the Empire. At this stage in the history of 
broadcasting there is no need to dwell on its power and 
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significance either from the national or from the imperial 
point of view. In the Empire jubilee programme, broad- 
cast on May 6, we had an outstanding example of how broad- 
casting can unite all the peoples of the Empire, irrespective 
of race or creed, in a common emotional experience which 
must remain as a permanent bond between them. But 
Empire broadcasting does not depend on such “ high 
lights ” as this for its general value, which is to be found 
rather in the daily services rendered in bringing the enter- 
tainment, the recreations, the news, the interests of the 
ordinary citizen in one Empire country to the ordinary 
citizens of the others. At present the Empire service is 
very much a one-way traffic from this country to the over- 
seas countries, but the future should see it develop as an 
increasingly reciprocal affair. This has been one of the 
main objectives of those responsible for it. The service 
is not, and has never been intended to be, propagandist, 
for that would be destructive of all its best aims. Stated 
in the simplest possible terms, Empire broadcasting is 
designed to keep the different countries of the Empire in 
daily touch with each other, and to make them all as well 
known to each other as is possible through the medium of 
this particular form of communication. 

Sooner or later television will be joined to broadcasting, 
and the two will then stand forth without any possible 
rival as the speculum mundi, the mirror of life, culture, enter- 
tainment—the whole human scene. It is not for a moment 
suggested that television will be perfected within the 
immediate future. A long time will elapse before it can 
be of any great practical importance for programmes broad- 
cast over the great spaces that separate the different 
countries of the British Empire. But for a generation which 
has seen within its own lifetime the rise and development 
of the motor-car, the aeroplane, broadcasting, and now 
television the developments here contemplated contain 
nothing inherently impossible. ‘They are merely a matter 
of time. 
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It is fortunate, indeed, that we should have been able to 
call in broadcasting to redress the balance of the film during 
these crucial years, when the peoples who compose the 
British Commonwealth of Nations have been finding a new 
basis of association. For it must be admitted that, promising 
as is the future of the British film, British standards and 
the British point of view have gone largely by default in 
the past, so far as this particular instrument is concerned. 
It seems that the British film industry will in the end be 
able to hold its own against even its most powerful com- 
petitor, and the growing importance of the topical or news 
film favours London as the chief international centre. 
But, as things are at present, it is fortunate that we have 
in broadcasting an alternative medium of expression. 
Evidence accumulates that the Empire programmes broad- 
cast from Daventry are increasingly popular outside as well 
as inside the Empire. Besides being received by British 
subjects living beyond its borders, they are growing in 
favour in such foreign countries as those of South America, 
It is worth while bearing this broader aspect in mind when 
estimating the general value of Empire broadcasting. 

The organisation of broadcasting in the chief British 
countries overseas is of obvious importance to the whole 
scheme of Empire broadcasting. In this country we are 
familiar with the concentration of broadcasting in one 
national authority, and we are conscious of its great merits. 
It is easy, therefore, for us to assume that what is possible 
for the B.B.C. is also possible for the broadcasting systems 
of the other countries in the Empire. This is true only 
up toa point. The B.B.C. is an excellent example of that 
typically British development, the public utility corporation, 
which combines public ownership and ultimate control 
with the minimum of political interference, leaving indi- 
vidual initiative in the conduct of the business concerned 
practically unfettered. In Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand the Broadcasting Commissions (or Broadcasting 
Board in the case of New Zealand) are now all organised 
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on public corporation lines, and so approach, in varying 
degrees of closeness, the position of the B.B.C. Sir John 
Reith went out to South Africa at the end of last year to 
advise the Union Government on the future development 
of broadcasting in the Union, and his report recommended 
the entrusting of broadcasting to a public corporation on 
B.B.C. lines. The Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
announced in March that the Government intended to 
adopt Sir John Reith’s recommendations and that the 
necessary Bill would be introduced during the next session. 
When the present licences of the African Broadcasting 
Company lapse in March, 1937, they will not be renewed. 
Already the Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and 
South African broadcasting authorities can control broad- 
casting throughout the length and breadth of their countries, 
notwithstanding the existence of private companies in 
Canada and the “B” class stations in Australia. ‘These 
latter, of which there are about forty, are commercial 
stations which depend entirely on revenue received from 
advertising or from their association with newspapers. 
It is true that at present there are still a few areas not 
covered by the national broadcasting commissions, but this 
is a temporary feature. In Canada, the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission seems to be vested by law with 
greater and more definite powers over private stations than 
is the Australian Broadcasting Commission. Thus the 
Canadian Act empowers the Commission to ‘“ make 
recommendations . . . with regard to the issue, suspension, 
or cancellation of private broadcasting licences,” to “ allot 
the channels to be used by stations in Canada” and “ to 
prohibit the organisation or operation of chains of privately 
owned stations in Canada.” 

It is, perhaps, a little early to talk of India yet, since the 
organisation of broadcasting on a national scale is only 
about to begin. The broadcasting authority is the state 
or province, and for linguistic and other reasons the 
provincial governments will have to play a very active part 
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and exercise a fair amount of autonomous power for as far 
ahead as we are able to see. There is every appearance, 
however, that the central (in the future, the federal) 
government will retain control of broadcasting policy, and 
exercise, no doubt, the same sort of supervisory control 
over provincial broadcasting as it will exercise under the 
new constitution over the general government of the 
provinces. In any case, the great and increasing popu- 
larity in India of the Empire service will ensure its welcome 
by every provincial government, no matter what the latter’s 
authority in broadcasting may ultimately be. 

When we turn to the colonies, we find, of course, a com- 
pletely different state of affairs. The West Indies have a 
few small transmitters privately operated; Kenya has a 
broadcasting service operated by Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, and Southern Rhodesia has a small service 
operated by the Postmaster-General. The Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Nigeria have the wireless exchange 
service (to be explained later) but, apart from these, there 


is no other established broadcasting service in any British 
colony or protectorate in Africa. It will be seen, therefore, 
that while, in the Dominions, the Empire service can 
supplement and vary the home programmes, in the colonial 
empire it provides practically everything. In the West 
Indies, of course, the Empire service gains additional 
importance because of their proximity to the United States. 


II. THe Materiat or PRroGRAMMES 


N view of all these considerations, it is not surprising 

that the Empire broadcasting service has grown and 
extended rapidly, a convincing proof both of the demand 
for it and of the technical skill that makes it possible. At 
first, the Empire service comprised ten hours of pro- 
grammes out of the twenty-four. To-day, the number of 
hours is sixteen. Side by side with this increase of actual 
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listening matter, improvements have been made on both 
the programme and the technical sides. One obvious 
difficulty arises out of the differences in time between the 
United Kingdom and most of the overseas parts of the 
Empire. Clearly, in many cases the best listening times, 
that is to say, in the evening, will be times when no home 
programme is being put out. This difficulty is surmounted 
to a large extent by electrical recording, but there has 
also been a steady growth in the direct relays of programmes. 
When the Empire service was first started it was not pos- 
sible to do much more than relay portions of the home 
programmes eked out by recorded material. This tentative 
and experimental stage has now been well passed. To-day, 
all important items in the home broadcasts are simul- 
taneously transmitted to the Empire, and also go out later 
on from the electrical recordings. A very notable advance 
during the past twelve months has been the formation of 
the Empire Orchestra, whose director is also responsible 
for all the music sent out in the Empire programmes. The 
Empire Orchestra broadcasts the music of composers in the 
various Overseas countries, and sometimes selections from it 
are given in the home programmes at the same time as it is 
going out from Daventry. Visitors from the overseas 
Empire to this country also give talks or performances in 
the Empire programmes and in this way a very real contri- 
bution is being made to the cultural side of inter-imperial 
relations. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the all- 
Empire broadcasts of famous sporting events like the 
Derby, the Grand National, or the Boat Race. ‘These are 
becoming important features of the lives of millions of 
British subjects who have never seen this country. Although 
“ highbrows ” may affect to despise these things as of no 
cultural value, they do “ project” England to the rest 
of the Empire as nothing else can. In any case, apart from 
great ceremonies that affect the Royal family—the wedding 
of the Duke and Duchess of Kent is an excellent case in 
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point—these are the items that make the widest and most 
powerful appeal in the Empire programmes. 

Another very notable development of the past twelve 
months has been the formation of a separate news section 
for the Empire programmes. Until last September, the 
Empire news formed part of the home news department, 
but it has now been strengthened, given its own news- 
receiving facilities, and organised so as to be able to give 
more “ up-to-the-hour ” news in the Empire broadcasts. 
The importance of this development to dwellers in the 
lonelier parts of the Empire can easily be imagined. Again, 
weekly bulletins of commercial intelligence, intended to 
keep listeners in touch with general movements in the 
commodity and metal markets, are about to be incorporated 
in the Empire service. Weekly produce market information 
has also been regularly broadcast since shortly after the 
service began. These valuable contributions to imperial 
trade and commerce are supplemented by talks on trade, 
financial, industrial, agricultural and general economic affairs 
by speakers of recognised standing. 

Religious services have been broadcast regularly in the 
Empire programmes from Westminster Abbey and else- 
where, and these have always proved to be a peculiarly 
welcome feature. This summer the Dean of St. Paul’s 
has initiated a series of monthly services in the cathedral 
for the Empire overseas. British men and women from all 
over the Empire who happen to be in London are invited 
to these services, and already there is evidence that in them 
we may find a new and intimate link between the King’s 
subjects at home and overseas. 


III. Transmission AND RECEPTION 


N the technical side of the Empire service a noticeable 
advance has been effected during the past three years. 
Electrical recording, which still necessarily plays an 
important part in the programmes, has been improved to 
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the marked benefit of listeners. In regard to transmission, 
the outstanding development has been the decision to 
increase the number and power of the Empire transmitters 
at Daventry. At present there are two transmitters which 
broadcast simultaneously to the Empire. When the 
improvements now under way have been completed there 
will be three transmitters at work for the Empire pro- 
grammes. From the very beginning of the service 
extensive technical tests have been continuously carried out, 
and these are going on all the time. Already the con- 
ditions of reception have improved in many parts of the 
Empire, and this, in turn, has led to increasing popularity 
of the programmes and a growing demand for their exten- 
sion. Indeed, for the present at any rate, the work of the 
engineers is quite as important as that of the programme 
builders. In order that the work of their engineers and 
other officers should not suffer from any preventible cause 
the B.B.C. send out post free to listeners all over the Empire 
a pamphlet showing which British-made receiving sets are 
suitable for use in any particular country. 

For the purposes of the broadcasting service the Empire 
is divided into six transmissions, in which programmes go 
out at times to suit the convenience of listeners and the 
physical conditions of propagation. The timing of the six 
transmissions is a little complicated because the actual 
times have to change for technical reasons and for such 
special causes as summer time. ‘Transmission I goes out 
for two hours in the early morning, so as to be picked up 
in the late afternoon or early evening in the Antipodes. 
A special programme is required for this transmission. 
Transmission II, for Malaya, the Far East and Western 
Australia, goes out from II a.m. to 2 p.m., and consists of 
items from the home programmes then being broadcast, 
special Empire programmes, talks and records of events. 
Transmission III is picked up in India, Burma and Ceylon 
in the evening, in the Mediterranean countries and the Near 
East in the afternoon, and in the American continent in the 
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early morning or at midday. The later part is also heard 
in East Africa. ‘This transmission includes many special 
items, as well as talks and recordings. Sporting events in 
this country can often be relayed in it direct. Trans- 
mission IV is the longest of all, being broadcast between 
5-45 p.m. and 10.45 p.m. The early parts are for South 
and East Africa and the Mediterranean countries, and the 
later parts for West Africa, the South Atlantic and British 
citizens in South America. In the main this transmission 
consists of extracts from the home programmes supple- 
mented by talks, recordings and special features. Trans- 
missions V and VI, between I1.0 p.m. and I.0 a.m., are 
meant to serve Canada, Newfoundland, the West Indies, 
Western Canada and British listeners generally in North 
and South America. A special programme is necessary for 
these transmissions, which are so popular that their length 
will probably be increased in the near future. 

Of course, listeners in all parts of the Empire can hear 
any of the transmissions—they are not _ necessarily 
confined to that specially intended for their own country— 
if they are willing to put up with possibly inconvenient 
times of reception. The Empire transmissions can be 
picked up in a variety of ways. Listeners with short-wave 
receivers can pick them up in their own homes. Failing 
this, they can be picked up at a central receiving station 
and re-broadcast for the convenience of listeners whose 
receiving sets are suitable for local reception only. The 
appropriate authorities in Hong-Kong, Ceylon and various 
other colonies, and in the mandated area of Palestine, have 
co-operated with the B.B.C. by relaying programmes for 
listeners within their jurisdiction. Lastly, the pro- 
grammes may be picked up at a central receiving station and 
transmitted thence over a line network, analogous to an 
ordinary telephone system, directly to the homes of 
listeners. ‘These three systems can all operate at the same 
time in the same area. The third system is the one best 
suited to areas of dense and compact populations. It has 
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the further merit of appealing to people who cannot afford 
the price of a good receiving set. For them the only 
apparatus necessary is the loud-speaker, and they can rent 
the programme service on a small weekly payment. This 
system of “ wireless exchanges ” is in operation in parts 
of West Africa, and also in Gibraltar and the Falkland 
Islands ; its extension to other parts of the Empire is under 
contemplation. In the Falkland Islands, one of the most 
remote of all the Empire countries, it has been a marked 
success. Any local authority empowered to do so may 
set up a high-power receiver and amplify and transmit 
programmes to subscribers via land-lines and a loud- 
speaker. 

One of the programme improvements during the life of the 
Empire service has been the replacement of much recorded 
by “live” matter. But, as will be easily understood from 
the times at which the Empire broadcasts take place, 
recorded programmes will, for long enough, have to play an 
important part. In addition, special series of programmes 
representative of the best types of broadcast in the United 
Kingdom have been prepared by the B.B.C. and recorded 
on wax. These have proved very popular, especially where 
broadcast material is limited and where direct short-wave 
reception is difficult. 

Earlier in this article the desirability was stressed of 
changing the still largely one-way traffic, from the United 
Kingdom to the rest of the Empire, into a more reciprocal 
service. Within the last year a long step forward towards 
this consummation has been taken. Important pro- 
grammes from the Empire have been well received by home 
listeners. Among the more important of these were the 
1934 Dominion Day programme from Canada, an Empire 
Day programme in Australia last year,; the Melbourne 
centenary celebrations, an Empire Day programme from 
Canada in May of this year, including a talk by Mr. Bennett 
which was broadcast simultaneously here and in Canada, 
and the Union Day programme from South Africa this 
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year, in which the Earl of Athlone: took part. All these 
programmes were broadcast throughout the Empire. These 
are the examples of the more serious programmes, but some 
excellent entertainment material from the overseas Empire 
has also been relayed in the home programmes. Listeners 
all over the Empire are helping immensely in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the service by constructive 
suggestions and criticisms. By the beginning of this year 
about twenty-five thousand letters about the service had 
been received from overseas. 

From all that has been said it is clear that the Empire 
broadcasting service is in a very lusty infancy. It has grown 
rapidly during its two and a half years of life, but by far 
the greater part of its growth has yet to come. Technical 
and other difficulties exist, but the basic condition of 
further progress, universal demand for the service, is 
fulfilled, and neither the technical resources nor the good 
will to surmount difficulties will be found wanting. 





REFORM IN THE PROTECTORATES 


A FEW months ago Tue Rounp TaBLe was expressing 
the reasons that had led it to the conclusion that 
an early transfer of the High Commission Territories in 
South Africa to the administration of the Union Govern- 
ment was desirable in their own best interest.* At that 
time there seemed to be a real danger that when General 
Hertzog broached the matter in London he would be 
met with a bare negative, a result that would have gravely 
prejudiced the future welfare both of the Protectorate 
natives and of our own relations with the Union Govern- 
ment. Fortunately, things did not turn out that way. 
The understanding reached between General Hertzog 
and Mr. Thomas may be described as a compromise, but 
it was more than that; it was a constructive effort to 
bridge the gulf between the present state of native opinion 
in the territories on the one hand, and on the other all 
the forces (which we need not again review) making an 
early transfer advisable, 

Briefly, the British Government renewed the promise 
expressed in the South Africa Act that government under 
the Union must be regarded as the eventual destiny of the 
three territories (though with a caveat about the possible 
effect upon the northern part of Bechuanaland of the 
establishment of Southern Rhodesia as a self-governing 
colony). At the same time they drew attention once 
more to their undertakings to consult both Parliament and 
the inhabitants of the territories themselves before transfer 
should take place, and they declared that since native 


® See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 98, March 1935, p. 318. 
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opinion seemed to be strongly opposed to transfer the time 
was not yet ripe for such consultation. The conclusion 
drawn was 


that the policy of both Governments for the next few years should be 
directed to bringing about a situation in which, if transfer were to 
become a matter of practical politics, it could be effected with the 
full acquiescence of the populations concerned. With this end in 
view we feel it important that the closest possible co-operation 
should be established between the Union Government and the 
Administrations of the Territories. 


General Hertzog has since expressed his cordial acceptance 
of this understanding. 

What form the co-operation between the Union Govern- 
ment and the Administrations of the territories will take 
is not yet clear. Some of the possibilities are indicated 
below. But whatever kind and degree of co-operation may 
prove practicable, the United Kingdom Government itself 
has a grave responsibility to discharge in the next few years. 
It has a duty, in short, to be able to hand over the terri- 
tories, when the time comes, as a healthy, going concern, 
instead of in their present state of destitution and neglect. 
This is required in the name of statesmanship in Common- 
wealth affairs as well as in that of trusteeship for the 
backward peoples under our charge. 

The possible lines of a programme of reform are to be 
traced mainly in the three reports written by Sir Alan 
Pim, with the advice of Mr. Milligan, and published in 
1932, 1933 and 1935. These reports reveal the terri- 
tories as very small political units, producers of low-grade 
primary products which have to face serious transport 
difficulties and to compete with the products of the 
surrounding country in its own market. Relief here 
must mainly come from the indulgence of the Union 
towards a competition that annoys the white farmers. 
Here is the first and clearest field of co-operation with the 
Union Government. In the limited sphere open to him 
Sir Alan Pim has recommended the construction of a 
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creamery to treat the milk production of northern Swaziland 
at a cost of {'5,000, and, for Basutoland, a system of pre- 
paring and marketing wool in special sheds which would 
cost £2,800. The Commissioner also shows himself a 
believer in producers’ co-operative societies. 

But these provisions aim only at the handling of what 
has been produced. The next problem is to improve the 
products. Swaziland and Bechuanaland are mainly, and 
Basutoland largely, pastoral, Not only is the stock poor 
but the evidence points to its progressive deterioration. 
Plans have therefore been put forward to accelerate the 
grading-up of cattle by the introduction of Shorthorn or 
selected Afrikander bulls. The cost for Bechuanaland, 
which is almost entirely dependent upon the cattle trade, 
is put at {£7,000 over five years, and for Basutoland at 
£1,390 over two years—a modest figure, since it promises 
help also for sheep, horses and mules. For Basutoland 
two further measures are suggested, the introduction of 
new crops such as fruits and vegetables and the improve- 
ment of the very valuable “ strong” wheat grown in the 
highlands. ‘This crop is exclusive to Basutoland in South 
Africa and has a ready market in the Union; and, as her 
wool and mohair are exported to Europe, Basutoland is 
fortunate in that her two main products do not compete 
with those of the Union. 

If the programme could stop here it need not be a very 
costly one. But these measures wouid still be dealing 
only with the surface of the problem. The gravity of the 
position in these territories arises from a decline in the 
basic physical resources upon which the production of 
stock and crops depends. If this decline is not arrested 
now it may continue until production beyond mere sub- 
sistence—and with it the sources of revenue—reach 
vanishing point. In Basutoland and Swaziland, as in most 
of the Union reserves, the destruction of resources must be 
attributed indirectly to the coming of the white man. 
He has penned semi-nomadic peoples within narrow and 
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rigid bounds, and has then expected them to treble their 
production before they have had time to learn intensive 
methods. Such methods alone would make continuous pro- 
duction on this scale possible to them, but they would also 
mean fundamental changes in their way of life, The result 
has therefore been a destructive exploitation of the land, 
with its disastrous consequences of erosion, the spread of 
noxious weeds, the drying-up of water supplies, and the 
deterioration of crops and stock. No cheap, superficial 
alleviations are possible here, Basutoland presents the 
major problem, and measures, immediate and long-range, 
against erosion, with the appointment of an ecologist to 
make a five years’ study, are recommended by Sir Alan 
Pim at a total cost over ten years of £183,500. In Bechu- 
analand, where human agency can hardly be blamed either 
for the shortage of water supplies or for the gradual drying- 
up of those which exist, {10,000 has been requested for 
immediate measures, while an extensive programme over 
a long period of years, “ essential for avoiding an imminent 
calamity,” might cost up to £200,000. 

But the protection and improvement of natural resources 
will end in expensive failure unless some change can be 
brought about in the people who handle them. Here we 
reach social problems of even longer range than a ten years’ 
erosion programme. Ignorance and disease are the great 
public enemies in the territories, and, with the exception 
of education in Basutoland, the struggle against them, 
begun all too late, has been half-hearted. Medical pro- 
vision in all these territories is inadequate even by African 
standards, and the sanitary position among the Bamangwato 
is really grave. Mr. Thomas has announced that a grant 
of £100,000 from the Colonial Development Fund, mainly 
for educational and medical services, is under consideration, 
and a grant of {10,000 from the South African mine-owners 
is to be used for medical purposes, Already dispensaries 
have been set up in Swaziland, Agricultural and veterinary 
education is to be extended, especially in the highlands of 
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Basutoland, which are being opened up to cultivation as 
the pressure on the lowlands increases. It is not very easy 
to estimate the total sum that will be required yearly to 
finance such a programme, to meet any deficits in the 
smaller territories, and to allow for any adjustments in 
personnel during the next five or ten years, but it will 
probably be between one and two hundred thousand 
pounds for the three territories. One thing is certain, that 
the territories will not be able to meet any of these extra 
charges themselves. Sir Alan Pim has been unable to 
recommend either increase of revenue or decrease of 
expenditure on anything but an inconsiderable scale. 

No official statement brings us quite up to date with 
regard to the money actually granted, loaned or earmarked 
for the territories. Basutoland, we know, has so far 
received nothing. On June 18, 1934, Mr. Thomas, in reply 
to a question, stated that between 1909 and the end of 
1933 the two smaller territories had received £374,000 
between them. The Colonial Development Fund had 
issued or promised £61,000, Replying to a question on 
June 20 of this year he stated that in the past four years 
these two territories had been voted £427,000 by the House 
of Commons, Presumably the money will come in the 
future from the same two sources as in the past. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the administrative 
problem. No progress in the economic or any other sphere 
is possible in these territories until the energies of chiefs 
and people can be harnessed in their own interests. Above 
all, the large powers exercised by the chiefs need to be 
regularised and controlled. In Bechuanaland two Pro- 
clamations issued early this year with this object are being 
opposed by at least one of the chiefs. In Basutoland the 
opposition to such measures is likely to be even stronger. 
The chiefs resent any diminution of that quasi-independ- 
ence which has so long been allowed to them and which 
they claim as part of the original agreements made with 
them. (In Swaziland, where the paramount chief appears 
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to be progressive and willing to work with both the 
European administration and his more educated subjects, 
the difficulty seems to be less acute.) It is certain that 
any hasty, tactless interference with the chiefs’ position 
would cause all their people, the intelligentsia among them, 
to fall in behind them, Without a new relationship with 
the chiefs no progress is possible, yet the enforcement of 
that relationship may destroy the confidence of the chiefs, 
upon whose co-operation this progress depends. Only by 
the most able and sympathetic administration can a way be 
found out of this dilemma. 

Our experience, and that of the Union, in other parts 
of Africa, suggests that there are four essential measures 
in the reform of the native administration. The position 
and powers of the chiefs must be defined, and a new 
relationship of continuous co-operation established between 
them and their political officers. Native courts must be 
regulated, proper records kept, and fines and fees accounted 
for. Secondly, arrangements for the education and training 
of future chiefs must be made. Thirdly, commoners, and 
especially the most educated elements, must be given more 
scope in tribal institutions. Lastly, the Native Treasury 
system must be introduced. Under this system funds 
derived from a rebate of taxation and from court fees and 
fines are paid into the Treasury. A budget is drawn up by 
the native authorities under the guidance of an administra- 
tive officer, which carries the salaries of all native staff 
from chiefs down to messengers. The surplus is devoted 
to such projects as dispensaries, schools, fuel plantations, 
etc., of which the Colonial budget is relieved. By this 
means the leaders of the people come, by degrees, to under- 
stand the handling of money, to appreciate the significance 
of taxation and to develop a sense of possession towards 
those welfare services which they so urgently need. 

There is one fundamental condition without which this 
policy cannot succeed. We have committed ourselves to 
what is almost certainly the most difficult piece of adminis- 
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trative work in Africa, and the difficulty is greatly increased 
because we have to work against time. Sir Alan Pim points 
out, with a tact that cannot disguise the strength of his 
opinion, that the present staff is, on the whole, inadequate 
to the task of reorganising the administration. ‘This is 
intended as a criticism, not of the present personnel, but 
rather of the many handicaps, psychological as well as 
practical, under which they have carried on with a surprising 
degreeof success. There are serious defects in recruitment, 
training, allocation of duties, and administrative methods. 
The senior administrative posts are recruited from men 
who have served a deadening apprenticeship as clerks or 
an unsuitable one as policemen. Sir Alan Pim recommends, 
in effect, fewer and better-trained men, and the separation 
of the political, police and clerical cadres, so that each may 
concentrate upon its proper functions. Clerks and other 
minor employees should be recruited more largely from 
natives, a policy desirable in itself as well as an economy. 
An effective infusion of new blood is only possible from 
below. The new men drafted into the Protectorates 
should be at least as good as those recruited for the Colonial 
Service. This would mean a university degree and a vear’s 
training in the Colonial Services Course at Oxford or 
Cambridge. The suggestion that South African Rhodes 
Scholars should be recruited has been widely approved. 
Educated partly over here, they are in a position to under- 
stand our ways and to appreciate our traditions of native 
policy. A number of picked men in the Protectorates who 
could add such an understanding to their own experience 
and local standing as South Africans would be able to bridge 
the difference in outlook and practice in native adminis- 
tration in the Union and British Africa, and would help 
each side to understand better the different conditions with 
which the other has to deal. The rates of pay may have 
to be revised in order to attract better candidates for cadet- 
ships, and it would be necessary, by arrangement with the 
Union Government, to guarantee continuity in office for 
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the staff, in the event of transfer. An equally important 
guarantee of continuity of administrative practice, and of 
mutual understanding between the Union and this country, 
would lie in an interchange of personnel between the 
administrations of the Protectorates and of Union native 
territories—a measure of co-operation that is as essential 
as any.* 

We have undertaken in the eyes of the world a task that 
is important out of all proportion to the population or the 
revenues involved. It is a test at once of our humanity 
and of our administrative capacity in a sphere where we 
have great traditions to uphold. It is also an opportunity 
for us to contribute something towards the solution of 
South Africa’s major problem. Opinion in this country, 
which has been deeply roused by the issue, would be 
justified in demanding that no small obstacles, whether 
administrative or financial, should be allowed to prevent 
the full achievement of the reforms to which we are pledged. 


* An earlier article in this issue (see above, p. 722) deals with Union 
native policy, 





INDIA IN TRANSITION 


I. Tue EarTHQuakE 


HE event of the quarter dwarfing all others has been 

the earthquake at Quetta. General testimony is loud 
in praise of the promptness and efficiency of military 
action. In many quarters it has been declared almost an 
act of providence that the military quarters should have 
escaped so lightly. With thousands of casualties con- 
centrated over a small area, the subsequent dangers to 
public health were enormous, and when, later on, the whole 
sequence of events is reviewed, it may possibly be concluded 
that the placing of a cordon round the ruined city was the 
most important single action taken. 

One of the most regrettable events in connection with 
the earthquake was the outburst of condemnation in a 
certain section of the Indian press. In this the Bombay 
papers achieved a discreditable prominence, and the ven- 
omous alacrity with which grossly objectionable motives 
were attributed to the Government and the Army authori- 
ties could not fail to arouse strong feelings of resentment. 
To suggest, as was done, that Europeans were given 
deliberate priority, that many lives could have been saved 
but for an unnecessary ban on entry, and so on, was dis- 
creditable and depressing. In this country, where Euro- 
reans are so few, and for obvious reasons conspicuous, it 
is practically impossible for them to escape notice and 
recognition, and a similar prominence attends them even 
in death and calamity. This is not to say that the first 
publicity steps taken might not have been improved. 
Whoever first thought of using the word “ sealing” had 
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a most unfortunate brainwave. It is hardly too much to 
say that the use of this word in the earlier messages gave 
a start and certainly an impetus to the campaign of mis- 
representation. It would have been useful if the authori- 
ties could at the outset have provided for the presence 
of even half a dozen representative non-officials from 
outside as distinct from pressmen. It may sound an 
unfortunate statement, but in the present condition of 
India efficiency is not enough, and where suspicion is 
never at rest, suspicion plus ignorance can do far more 
harm than is realised. 

The situation, however, was not without its encouraging 
features. Though the Muslim Mayor of Calcutta wound 
up the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund on the pretext that expendi- 
ture from it could not be carried out by its own agents, the 
outspoken Congress Mayor of Bombay declared that relief 
was the first duty and that therefore considerations of 
prestige and so forth must take second place, a commendable 
attitude also adopted by the Congress President. A Con- 
gress paper of Delhi also, referring to the Bombay diatribes 


and suspicion mania, suggested drily that Bombay might 
like to offer a reward for anyone who could prove Govern- 
ment responsible for the earthquake. 


II. Tue Pourricat Front 


HE last three months have been a period of com- 

parative quiet on the political front in India. With 
the passage of the Bill through the House of Commons 
it might almost be said that the tumult and the shouting 
have died. India is in the process of digesting the full 
meal it has been consuming in recent months. It is 
significant that in Congress circles discussion has been 
devoted largely to the future; and even that enduring 
focus of protest, the Communal Decision, has receded in 
importance. Mr. Satyamurti delivered himself of various 
conjectures regarding the future participation of the 
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Congress in the government of the country and indicated 
a personal inclination for the post of Minister. He was 
called to task in other Congress quarters, and almost 
publicly snubbed by the Congress President. It is not 
what he said, however, that matters, for his actual words 
were not particularly well considered ; what is interesting 
is that a man in his position, who has more than once 
played the part of the straw that shows how the wind is 
blowing, should have publicly advocated Congress’ taking 
part in government under the new constitution. It may 
be taken as certain that the Congress party are devoting 
much consideration to the future constitution, and to their 
réle in it. Another practical certainty is that whatever may 
happen in the tempestuous North or among the Telugus, 
the Tamil South, whose people are more pragmatic 
and hard-headed than those of any other region, is extremely 
unlikely to neglect so promising an opportunity of acquiring 
power. Gestures are too common in Indian political life, 
and it is one of the Tamil’s chief merits that he has less 
taste for them than other communities. He might not 
unjustly claim a primacy in political sense. 

With the impending passage of the Bill,* practical 
preparations come to the fore as the centre of importance 
and interest. Decisions of policy have already been taken, 
but their expression is a matter for executive action by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and authorities; in 
view of the volume and complexity of the Bill, with its 
470 odd sections and its 16 schedules, the work involved 
in preparing the way for this expression is seen to be colossal. 
The most obvious, but in a way the simplest and most 
straightforward, effort relates to the new electoral system— 
the preparation of the greatly magnified electoral rolls, 
the delimitation of constituencies, and arrangements for 
the holding of elections. The electoral rolls will be 
enormous, and will represent a serious addition to the 

® The Government of India Bill received the Royal Assent on 
August"2, 1935.—Editor. ; 
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expenditure of such struggling provinces as Bihar. The 
delimitation of constituencies is a matter of delicacy and 
great importance, in which communities will take an intense 
interest. Some of the problems are of extreme difficulty : 
for example, the creation of the new trade union or special 
labour constituencies. When one thinks of the rudimentary 
nature of many of the present trade unions, it is difficult 
not to feel some apprehension regarding their future use 
as electing agencies. One benefit of the much condemned 
scheme of separate electorates is that it removes, in relation 
to the main communities, what would otherwise have been 
a danger calling for the most careful and intricate pre- 
cautions, namely, the possibility of gerrymandering. The 
allocation of seats in the Chambers is not enough; for 
joint electorates would leave openings for the use of 
constituency formation to affect the type of member 
returned—for instance, by making most or many of the 
occupants of the Muslim or other minority seats dependent 
on a substantial Hindu vote. Indeed, it is the fear of just 
such a consequence that is responsible in part for the 
passion with which general Muslim opinion has clung to 
separate electorates, and from this point of view no initial 
electoral system lacking that element would have worked. 
The last-minute decision of His Majesty’s Government 
to adopt direct election for the Council of State is a belated 
but nevertheless welcome recognition of the undesirability 
of an electoral system at the centre which admitted no 
form of direct representation at all. It will be accepted 
by political opinion out here as better than the original 
system put forward in the Bill, but it will operate even more 
as a spur to renew the demands for direct election to the 
Lower House. A Congress daily paper of Delhi, comparing 
the new Upper House with those of Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, and other countries, finds it “a political 
nightmare.” Remarking that only 128 British Indian seats 
in a House of up to 260 will be filled by direct 
election, and comparing this insignificant element with the 
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millions of India’s total voters, it finds the system as 
revised merely “a mongrel scheme.” It will certainly be 
a peculiar position in which an Upper House elected on a 
very restricted franchise should be the sole vehicle of what 
is generally considered the democratic force of direct 
election. Judged by pure political theory the system 
is topsy-turvy, but there is a good deal in the new political 
system in India which might incur the same condemnation. 

There is a not uncommon impression that constitutional 
development in India will resolve itself into (1) a period of 
provincial autonomy with a centre operating much on the 
present lines ; (2) after the minimum of States’ accession, 
the inception of federation. Actually, from the inception 
of provincial autonomy, the central government will have 
been fundamentally and irrevocably altered, and the 
essential changes of the federation stage (with the exception 
of the States’ presence) are bound to operate immediately 
at the centre. The important clauses are 308 read with 
471. Power is given by clauses 471-3 to His Majesty in 
Council to postpone the date of entry into force of any 
particular part of the Act, for example the 7th schedule 
and its distribution of legislative powers. Such postpone- 
ment would require a specific Order in Council; in its 
absence the whole Act, except Part II, enters automatically 
into operation. 

It is true that the central executive government, with 
the Governor-General, Members of Council and so on, 
will remain and will be widely different from the full 
federal executive; but its functioning will differ almost 
as widely from that under the present system, so far as 
actual administration and powers are concerned. One 
cannot be certain or even very confident how provincial 
autonomy will work, but a general idea can be gathered 
from provincial history of the past 15 years. It is practically 
impossible, on the other hand, to form any satisfactory 
idea of how the peculiar transitional system at the centre 
will work. The irremovable executive will still be there, 
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but its relations vis-a-vis the provinces will have been 
widely changed. 

During the months, or rather years, of discussion, much 
has been heard of the safeguards and the special responsi- 
bilities with which the new constitutional scheme bristles. 
The efficacy of these safeguards is one of the most difficult 
problems presented. ‘The two main opinions regard them 
either as some kind of strangling cord or as useless. ‘Truth 
lies, as usual, somewhere between, but one may venture a 
prophecy that it will be found to lie nearer the latter view. 
To those who look with assurance on the formidable list of 
special responsibilities set out in clauses 12 or 52, one can 
only advise a moderation in expectation. The whole 
system of special responsibility presumes for its effective 
exercise that some part of the Government and of the 
people will be behind the Governor or the Governor- 
General. If he were single-handed it would be practically 
impossible for him to carry out any of his duties. The 
position, in fact, rests upon the assumption that acquiescence 
plus inertia will be together greater than actively opposing 
forces. In future the actively opposing element will be 
greater and the occasions on which an adequate margin will 
be left will be fewer than under present conditions. 

Perhaps the most interesting general speculation is how 
the more democratic system will fit in with Indian history 
and idiosyncrasy. ‘The chief characteristic of democratic 
government in the administrative field is the blurring of 
responsibility, and it is in this direction that India’s chief 
difficulties will lie. Some would use the word “ dangers ” 
instead of difficulties. ‘The parliamentary and ministerial 
system mask the location of individual responsibility for 
administrative action. ‘They make it easier to spread blame 
and to avoid decision. 

In reviewing the Indian scene one or two clear lines of 
possible party cleavage present themselves. The first is the 
agrarian line. Recent legislation passed in Madras after 
stormy protests, but not yet assented to by the Governor- 
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General, conferred occupancy rights on a class of inamdar 
tenants by provisions which indignant inamdar interests 
condemn as sheer expropriation. Pro-tenant legislation 
in the United Provinces a few years ago was warmly 
espoused by the Congress and was the cause of serious 
difficulties in that province. Such differences are not likely 
to lead to stable parties in the best sense ; for the motive is 
mainly one of interest, not of principle, and a stable political 
life develops only when party severance transcends frontiers 
of class or interest. India is still far from basing her 
political life on broad differences of principle ; she has been 
too much concerned with matters of national status and 
prejudice. It may be an early and a welcome effect of a 
wider political freedom to provide such a base. 

Another possible line of cleavage is the consumer versus 
the tariff-protected manufacturer. Within a short space 
of years India has changed from practically a free trade 
country to one of the most highly protected countries in the 
world, with the incidence particularly on the agricultural 
consumer. It may be that the extended franchise will 
produce changes in the customs outlook and that the 
electorate will revolt against the regular manipulation of the 
tariff to protect the profits of inefficient industries. 

Such developments are, however, matters for the future. 
Indian politics so far have been conducted largely on the 
basis of personalities. In any electoral system personality 
will always count in that an individual of outstanding 
idiosyncrasy, in the true sense of individual make-up, will 
collect more public interest and therefore more votes. 
India is peculiarly susceptible to the personal appeal, and 
the chances are that the first elections under the new system 
will be run largely on personal lines. The question then 
becomes one of the type of man who will be attracted to 
political life. ‘The carpet-bagger is by no means unknown 
in India and there is the risk that he may become more 
rather than less numerous. On the other hand, the British 
people are perhaps too prone to look on democracy as 
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possessing a purely Anglo-Saxon cast of feature ; actually it 
should be regarded as almost protean, and its Indian expres- 
sion, while differing widely from the British original, may 
be quite as genuine. 


III. Concress AND THE STATES 


N interesting and as yet unelucidated political problem 
is the attitude of Congress to the States. This was 
brought into prominence recently by the engagement of 
the leader of the Congress party in the Assembly, Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, as an adviser to the States. The sig- 
nificance of the choice should not be lost. Mr. Desai is an 
able lawyer, but there are many able lawyers in India with- 
out pronounced Congress or indeed any political associa- 
tions. If the States deliberately choose a man of his politi- 
cal commitments as their adviser, it would justify a 
conclusion that they were at least inclined to preserve a 
Congress connection. One of the errors of British political 
parties is to look on the Princes as conservative diehards in 
the British sense. They are not. They are more or less 
absolute rulers, and if there is anyone who has to be a 
realist, it is a despot. The Indian Princes are realists ; 
they are playing for their own hand—not unnaturally, since 
no one else will play for them. They see before themselves 
and their States a future in which the British element will 
play a less, and Indian elements—many of them disaffected 
or lukewarm towards the British connection—a greater part. 
They and their States are indissolubly connected with 
India’s political future and they would be failing in com- 
mon sense if they omitted to establish some sort of nexus 
with forces which seem likely to govern or at least influence 
the India of the future. To the British conservative 
might well be recommended, in a slightly different. sense, 
Strafford’s famous words of three centuries ago: “ Put not 
your trust in Princes.” 
The actual advice given by Mr. Desai was at first sight 
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surprising, and it occasioned much clamour and condemna- 
tion in the Liberal and in some of the Congress press. In 
substance he advised the Princes to stand on their rights ; 
to demand that the Instruments of Accession be called 
treaties ; to protest against the use of such words as 
“usage or sufferance ” in any reference to the origin of the 
authority of the British Crown in regard to the States ; 
to oppose any reference to State subjects in the new Bill 
soon to become an Act ; to object to the Governor-General’s 
having any power to prevent any menace to peace or tran- 
quillity in the States. This advice was elaborated later in 
an address given to the Mysore Bar Association. Mr. Desai 
declared that the position of an Indian State, according 
to-international law, was that of a monarchical State, 
where the ruler was a despot in the Greek sense, the source 
of all power and authority, whose will was law. In this view 
only the Prince could represent the State as a unit of the 
federation in a strictly legal sense. ‘The Leader of Allaha- 
bad considered these opinions so reactionary and in such 
opposition to the previous position of the leader of the 
Congress party that it declared : 


We cannot but think that Mr. Desai divided his mind into compart- 
ments, political and professional. ... The memorandum is a sad 
commentary on the public spirit of its author. 


The non-Brahmin paper of Madras, Justice, complained 
that 


for giving similar advice to British Indians and advising them to fight 
along constitutional lines for political freedom, we have been called 
traitors.... What is the secret of this strange attitude of Congress- 
men towards the States ? 


The Servant of India describes Mr. Desai’s advice as calcu- 
lated to “ stiffen up the Princes’ attitude against the claims 
of the all-India Federation and to bolster up their truncated 
sovereignty.” 

In a way these comments are natural enough, but it is 
necessary to look deeper if we are to see the rationale of 
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Mr. Desai’s attitude. Though pressed from time to time 
to take up the case of the State subjects as against the 
Princes, the Congress has always hedged on this issue. 
Mr. Gandhi himself aroused much comment when he 
declared that “ any attempt on the part of the Congress at 
interference can only damage the cause of the people in the 
States.... I havenotlost hope that the Princes will... 
become real trustees of their people. I do not seek to 
destroy their status.” This almost identically is Mr. 
Desai’s view and presumably the present view of Congress. 
The demand for the abolition of the Princes and their 
position is, in Mr. Desai’s words, psychologically wrong. 
His probable thesis might be summed up thus: there is no 
foreign domination in the States. Therefore keep them 
strong. If they are now assimilated, to what will they be 
assimilated ? “To British India in which for a long time to 
come His Majesty’s Government in some form or other will 
retain a powerfulsay. In this theory, the States may be the 
location of the most effective resistance to and subversion 
of British authority in India. What will happen to the 
States after such subversion is achieved is another matter, 
and the Congress party of those days, under whatever name 
it passes, will quite possibly be ready to sacrifice them; but 
at the moment and in the immediate future the States may 
be a useful tool in the Congress hands. No such theory 
has ever been expounded by any Congress authority, nor for 
obvious reasons could such an exposition be expected. It 
is, however, plausible. One thing is certain : those idealists 
in the United Kingdom who look upon the Princes as the 
steadfast bulwarks of the British conservative case have 


thrust their heads in the sand and lost all power of surveying 
the future. 


IV. Musuim Eppties 


HE Indian Muslim world has been seriously agitated 
by an amendment to one of the vital clauses of the 
Bill, which began as 285, was referred to commonly in 
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the agitation as 299, and has now assumed the number 304. 
In essence the position is that the original 285, in relation 
to the matters of present controversy, enabled either the 
provincial legislatures on a Minister’s motion, or His 
Majesty in Council suo moto after ascertaining the views 
of the Government and legislatures affected, to initiate 
amendments to the provisions of the Bill relating to the 
number of Chambers in a provincial legislature or the size 
and composition of any such Chamber. The amendment 
that has provoked the Muslim furore took the form of 
inserting among the matters which could be so revised the 
provisions relating to “the method of choosing” the 
members of a provincial legislature. The Muslims say 
this is a breach of the Communal Decision, and their 
anxiety was intensified by the accession to the Secretary 
of State’s “ Gadi” of one who in their eyes is considered 
antagonistic towards them. 

Amendments to the clause have been moved in Parlia- 
ment which recognise the Muslim suspicions and propose 
to make it plain that no alteration will be embarked on 
without the consent of the minorities affected. Thus in 
effect we are back to the original position, though with a 
residue of suspicion which will dissolve only slowly, if at 
all. Apparently the theory behind the amendment was 
that it was undesirable to invoke the agency of an Act 
of Parliament to effect a change in such a matter as separate 
electorates; but here, and not for for the first time, 
Parliament followed too closely mere theory with insufh- 
cient regard for realities and for the fact that in India 
emotions and suspicions are among the most important 
political realities. In the very circumstance that a specific 
Act of Parliament would be necessary to alter the Com- 
munal Decision lay most of the confidence felt by the 
Muslims touching the continuance of the Decision till 
they themselves should wish it altered. It is important 
to grasp the psychological aspect, which in political matters 
in India always comes first. The guiding principle should 
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be, not what well-meaning persons in the United Kingdom 
think would be logical and satisfactory, but how any 
proposed changes will be regarded by the communities in 
India who will have to live under them and in whose 
minds, distorted by long years of controversy, they achieve 
a disproportionate importance. 

There have been signs recently of a growing tension 
between the sect known as Ahmadiyyas or Qadianis and 
the orthodox Muslims of the Punjab, and if the division 
is not healed there may be political reactions of an ampli- 
tude much greater than might be anticipated from the 
present comparative numerical insignificance of the Qadiani 
sect, whose numbers were not separately recorded at the 
193I census but are said not to exceed 60,000. The 
Qadianis take this name from the small town of Qadian 
in Gurdaspur District in which their sect centres, and their 
other name of Ahmadiyyas from Ahmad, their founder. 
In essence they claim that Mohammed was not the last 
Prophet, but that Islam permits the rise of successors to 
him, one of which successors has appeared in the person of 
their own founder. This is not the place for a discussion 
of tenets or points of credal cleavage, but apart from this 
theoretical doctrine of a still open line of Prophets the 
Ahmadiyyas are, if anything, fundamentalists rather than 
reformers. 

There have been some bitter references in the press by 
orthodox Muslims to the growth and still more to the 
alleged arrogance of this sect. Sir Muhammad Iqbal has 
declared that in effect they are true heretics and should 
be condemned by the orthodox Muslim world; and he 
calls on them to stand forth as the Bahais did before them, 
as holders of a separate non-Muslim creed. The orthodox 
attack is that the Qadianis want it both ways. They 
want to share in the Muslim preferences for electorates 
and appointments and at the same time to stand out as 
an individual element in opposition to the general Muslim 
cause. Extra point is lent to the dispute by the fact that 
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the present Mohammedan Member of His Excellency’s 
Council is perhaps the chief and most respected member 
of the Qadiani community. Before his appointment was 
announced there were objections in the press on the part 
of certain Muslims on the ground that no unorthodox 
Muslim, however competent, should at such a time be 
the incumbent of a post so representative and important 
for the Muslim world. 

Islam is and always has been jealous of its unity, and 
its only great sectarian division goes back practically to 
the beginnings of Islam and therefore has, as it were, a 
prescriptive right to recognition, Even the Shias, how- 
ever, widely as they differ from the Sunnis on such matters 
as the right of individual interpretation, share the essen- 
tials with their Sunni and other fellow Muslims; the 
objection of Sir Muhammad Iqbal and other Muslims to 
the Qadianis is that they are held not to share those 
essentials. One opponent goes so far as to brand the 
Qadiani tenets as a form of Mazdaism. 

The political reactions of this cleavage are interesting 
and important. There is in the Punjab a strong Muslim 
community known as the Ahrars. This self-assumed title 
means “ free” or “ noble,” and the Ahrars have in the 
past arrogated to themselves the title of champions of the 
true Islam. In this guise they were the prominent movers 
in the gang invasions of Kashmir which created such a 
commotion in the Muslim and Indian world generally a 
year or two ago. They have always been inclined to flirt 
with the Congress, and there have recently been indications 
of something in the nature of a definite pact between the 
two. The bearing of this on the Qadiani problem is that 
the Ahrars have more or less associated themselves with 
the extreme anti-Qadiani Muslim view. One of their 
leaders, prosecuted and sentenced for a defamatory attack 
on the new sect, was in effect acquitted on appeal, by the 
reduction of the sentence to imprisonment till the rising 
of the Court. This decision and still more the details 
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of the judgment bearing on Qadiani beliefs and claims 
have caused a considerable commotion. 

With the nice balance of communities effected in the 
Punjab by the Communal Decision, it is in the most 
obvious way in the interest of the Hindus and the Sikhs to 
encourage any Muslim dissensions. If the Ahrar-Congress 
pact comes into operation, the main Muslim party may be 
in danger of yielding some seats to the Ahrars, thereby 
weakening the solidarity of the Muslim bloc in the Punjab 
Council. It is in the Hindus’ and the Sikhs’ interests to 
fish in Muslim troubled waters, in fact to trouble them 
still more; hence one need not wonder if there are other 


than Muslim prejudices behind the Ahrar activities against 
the Qadianis. 


V. East Arrican Ecuors 


S a supplement to Mr. Menon’s report on Zanzibar 
and the clove situation,* there appeared recently his 


report on the Marketing and other Ordinances in Tan- 
ganyika and the adjoining territories in East Africa, to- 
gether with the views of the African Governments con- 
cerned, the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. The position is peculiar, but Indian comment, 
although inevitably overpitched, does not so far seem to 
have acquired the bitterness and exaggeration of the 
outbursts over Zanzibar. A perusal of the various ordi- 
nances suggests that the Governments of these territories 
have been too much consumed by modern theories of 
planning and by a desire for conscious articulation of their 
territories’ development. It is difficult to avoid an im- 
pression that some of the elaborate regulations are beyond 
the present needs or capacities of the territories concerned. 
On the other hand, it is difficult not to feel that the problems 
in these territories are of a magnitude and complexity that 
called for a much longer investigation than the hurried 
*See Tut Rounp Taste, No, 99, June 1935, p. 548. 
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journey of Mr. Menon could give, and that from the 
Indian point of view there was need also for the presence 
behind the enquiry of a greater fund of experience of life 
and affairs and administration. Thus to the critical reader 
the report, although clear and competent, inevitably 
seems on occasion superficial, and it occasionally contains 
phrases which might have been deleted. ‘‘ Death knell” 
and “ flagrant instances ” are the tone rather of a publicist 
than of an investigator. 

The tenor of the African Governments’ comments on 
the report is admirable; although they might have 
objected, with some reason, to public criticism of their 
actions after an investigation of this sort, the only specific 
comment from this aspect was directed to the shortness 
of Mr. Menon’s visit. It is interesting to observe that 
to the author of the report the natives of East Africa seem 
to be all one, whereas, as the rejoinders point out, there 
exist profound differences not only of culture but of 
temperament and capacity between the Bantu and the 
Nilotic or Hamitic Africans. 


India, 
July 22, 1935. 





THE IRISH DEADLOCK 


I. Tue Bupcet 


CCORDING to one’s political outlook, Mr. MacEntee’s 

fourth budget may be said to prove either the 
success or the failure of the Government’s economic 
policy : its success, because revenue from import duties has 
seriously declined, owing to the development of our indus- 
trial production ; its failure, because the increased social 
services, and the necessity for providing export bounties to 
assist the impoverished farmers, have forced him to impose 
fresh taxation on the necessities of life. Faced with the 
task of providing for an estimated expenditure of over 
£34,000,000, he filled the gap between that sum and 
£28,201,000—the expected yield from current tax and 
non-tax revenues—in three ways. First, by new or 
increased taxation: from duties of sixpence per hundred- 
weight on imported wheat, fourpence per pound on tea, 
a farthing per pound on sugar, eightpence per pound on 
tobacco, and eightpence per gallon on motor oils, from a 50 
per cent. increase of tax on the dearer cinema seats, from 
new customs duties and minor income-tax changes, including 
an increase of the property tax by a quarter, he expects to 
obtain an added revenue of {1,185,000, or a total of 
£29,386,000. Secondly, by various deductions from the 
published estimates, including {1,330,000 through the 
transfer of Local Loans to a separate fund, he decreases 
expenditure by over {2,000,000. His third method of 
meeting the situation is the now customary one of separat- 
ing capital and non-recurrent expenditure from that which 
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can be described as normal. This non-recurrent item he 
intends to meet by borrowing {£2,159,000. 

There remains a deficit of almost a million, which is taken 
off for over-estimation. These items, added together, 
amount to 5,181,000, and leave a net amount of 
£29,376,000 to be provided out of ordinary revenue, or just 
£10,000 more than he expects from tax and non-tax yield. 
On this slender margin he faces the coming financial year. 
Last year’s results may, perhaps, be said to justify his 
optimism ; for, although he estimated twelve months ago 
that he would need to find by borrowing or otherwise the 
sum of {£'7,212,750, he had in fact to borrow only £2,432,811, 
as revenue exceeded the estimates by £538,000, and 
expenditure was less by £4,238,000. ‘The latest financial 
return for the first quarter of the present fiscal year 
shows, however, that in spite of the increased taxation and 
the economies effected the Treasury has lost over {2,100,000 
of the balance on hand at the beginning of April. Between 
April 1 and June 30 the amount of revenue collected was 
down by £399,430, and expenditure was up by £443,523, 
compared with the same quarter of 1934—a total reduction 
of £842,953. 

Under all the circumstances the ordinary taxpayer is 
inclined to be thankful for small mercies, and to rejoice in 
the fact that the fresh burden of taxation is evenly distri- 
buted. On the other hand, the tariff policy is having 
serious effects on revenue. We are painfully discovering 
that we cannot have our cake and eat it. For instance, the 
‘new sugar beet factories will cost the Exchequer about 
£500,000 a year through the drop in customs revenue on 
imported sugar. The customs revenue from other dutiable 
articles also shows a considerable decline, owing to the 
establishment of native factories. The duties on wearing 
apparel, boots and shoes, and commodities manufactured 
from sugar are estimated to yield a revenue in the coming 
year which will be nearly a million less than in 1929-30. 

Reductions of {100,000 in old-age pensions, and of 
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£300,000 in unemployment assistance, together with the 
abolition of free beef and the increased taxes on tea, sugar, 
wheat, and tobacco, naturally did not please the Labour 
party, who now find themselves in a difficult position, and 
who actually voted against the Government in some of the 
divisions on the financial resolutions. But they have so 
identified themselves with the Government’s policy that 
retreat is almost impossible. For nearly three years they 
have kept the Government in office and, by their leaders’ 
“fortnightly conferences ” with Ministers, have managed 
to delude their followers into the belief that they were 
exercising an important influence on Government policy. 
Actually they have given everything and got little in 
return, except humiliation. This budget is, in many 
respects, the last straw, and during the budget debates 
Mr. de Valera told them, in effect, that if they did not like it 
they could go into opposition. They may, however, extract 
some consolation from the fact that the Government have 
introduced a Bill to provide widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 
on a contributory basis, for the wage-earning classes whose 
remuneration does not exceed {250 a year, and on a non- 
contributory basis for widows and orphans of persons who 
at death were occupiers of small agricultural holdings, or 
who, though wage-earners, failed to qualify for contribu- 
tory pensions. One Labour member, however, pointed 
out that it was difficult to understand the mentality of a 
Minister who proposed to tax the tea and sugar of widows, 
orphans, and old-age pensioners in order to provide them 
with pensions. 

Another Bill, dealing with conditions of employment, 
which has been rendered necessary by the conditions pre- 
vailing in some of our new factories, is also, no doubt, 
intended to placate the Labour party. It embodies some of 
the principal reforms contained in the conventions adopted 
by International Labour Conferences, and it will enable 
the Government to ratify these conventions. Amongst other 
things, it provides that every industrial worker shall have 
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six consecutive days’ holiday with pay every year, in 
addition to the usual public holidays. It lays down for 
industrial workers a maximum forty-eight-hour week, with 
a forty-hour maximum for young persons, and provides 
that a reduction of hours worked is not to involve a reduc- 
tion in wages. Night work is to be prohibited for women 
in industry, and to be allowed for men only when they are 
on continuous process shift work, in which case a thirty- 
six-hour week of four nine-hour shifts will be permissible. 
Overtime and Sunday work are to be closely regulated. The 
Minister will be empowered to give statutory effect to col- 
lective agreements. None of these proposals is exactly 
novel, but the Bill breaks fresh ground by giving the 
Government power to make regulations prohibiting the 
employment of women or juveniles in any industry, and to 
fix the proportion of women to men, and juveniles to 
adults, in any specified kind of industrial work. No sensible 
employer will object to these provisions if they are adminis- 
tered in a reasonable manner with regard to local condi- 
tions and to the requirements of different industries. It 
is interesting to note that the Government and the Oppo- 
sition found themselves for once agreed in resisting Labour 
amendments of a radical kind. As a result of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy, there has been a fall in wages and 
a serious decline in the purchasing power of money. The 
cost of living has undoubtedly increased, and a pound in the 
Free State is now worth about fourteen shillings in purchas- 
ing power as compared with Great Britain. ‘The number of 
unemployed now stands at over 130,000, or 40,000 more 
than the figure for this time last year. 

In his budget speech Mr. MacEntee announced that in 
December next the Government proposed to redeem and 
convert the First National Loan, and he appealed to all 
parties to co-operate in making this operation a success ; for 
it would mark, he said, a turning point in the financial 
history of the State. If successful, it would benefit the 
entire community, and place our national credit as high as 
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any in Europe. Its success will, however, largely depend 
on the policy that the Government pursues between now 
and December with regard to the maintenance of law and 
order and the preservation of financial stability. In this 
connection Mr. E. Stevenson, the President of the Asso- 
ciation of Free State Chambers of Commerce, recently 
reminded us that it was essential to keep our unit of value, 
and our standard of value as well, identical with those of 
the people with whom we do most business. He quoted 
with approval the statement of Professor Parker Willis, the 
distinguished American economist, who was Chairman of 
the first Free State Banking Commission, that nothing is so 
disturbing to.trade, and so great a hindrance to success in 
all importing and exporting, as the existence of a varying unit, 
or the development of an exchange premium or discount 
upon the currency unit of a given country. We are, so far, 
fortunately free from any such condition ; for our unit and 
standard of value are identical with those of Great Britain, 
with whom we still continue, and must continue, to do most 
of our business. 

Speaking in the debate on the budget resolutions, on 
May 21, Mr. de Valera admitted that the Free State Gov- 
ernment could not prevent the British Government from 
collecting the land annuities—which, he said, were being 
stolen from us—and that we were buying more goods from 
Great Britain than any other country in the world, because 
it suited us, and because we got better value there than 
elsewhere. From a fighting point of view, he said, the 
Government recognised they were in a weaker position than 
Great Britain ; but if the Irish people wanted to make a 
trade settlement by a surrender of the national position then 
they must get another Government. They were engaged, 
he added, in what was really a very difficult struggle, not 
less difficult because it was going on silently. Mr. Mac- 
Entee, in concluding his budget speech, claimed that while 
other nations were spending millions on buying tanks, 
aeroplanes, and gas masks, we were spending to grow wheat, 
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to make sugar, and to win turf. He conveniently forgot to 
mention that we were also spending millions to wage the 
silent and senseless struggle to which Mr. de Valera referred, 
a struggle which is slowly but surely destroying our agricul- 
tural industry—the basis of our national prosperity. Fortu- 
nately, or perhaps, in one sense, unfortunately, it takes a 
long time to bankrupt a country as rich as this country was 
when Mr. de Valera took office. On the other hand, the 
smash, if and when it comes, may well be irremediable. A 
silent struggle frequently ends in an explosion. 


II. Tue By-E rections 


OR the first time since the last general election two 

by-elections have given the electors a chance of express- 
ing their feelings. These elections took place in Galway 
and County Dublin during June, and occurred owing to the 
deaths of two members of the United Ireland party, Mr. 
Martin MacDonagh, T.D., one of the most enterprising 
business men in the west of Ireland, and Mr. Batt O’Connor, 
T.D., who was one of Michael Collins’s right-hand men 
during the Anglo-Irish hostilities. At the general election 
the Government had a large majority in Galway, and the 
United Ireland party a large majority in County Dublin, 
so that, on a straight vote, such as takes place in a by- 
election under proportional representation, it was clear, 
as proved to be the case, that each party would win one seat. 
The candidates in Galway were Mr. E. Corbett, the chair- 
man of the County Council, for the Government, and Mr. 
Thomas MacDonagh, a brother of the deceased deputy, for 
the United Ireland party. In County Dublin the Govern- 
ment candidate was a local primary school teacher, 
Mr. Thomas Mullen, and the United Ireland candidate was 
Mr. Cecil Lavery, K.C., one of the most able and brilliant 
members of the Irish Bar. In County Dublin, Mr. 
Lavery, on a reduced poll, increased the United Ireland 
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majority by 4,343 votes in a constituency which has gained 
more and suffered less from the Government’s policy than 
other parts of the country ; for the effects of the “ economic 
war” have touched Dublin slightly, and most of the new 
factories have been erected in this area. In County Galway, 
also on a reduced poll, the United Ireland party retained 
its position, whilst the Government candidate lost no fewer 
than 11,000 votes. Galway, unlike Dublin, is a poor rural 
constituency, so that in these two very dissimilar places 
in different parts of the country the Government’s appeal 
for an overwhelming vote of confidence has, to say the least 
of it, met with a very dispiriting reply. 

If these results reflect the general attitude of the country, 
then the Government could hardly count on winning a 
general election. But since the outstanding feature of both 
elections was the complete apathy of the electorate, it would 
be very unwise to draw general conclusions from them. 
It is, apparently, only in a general election that interest 
is sufficiently stimulated to secure conclusive results. The 
net effect, however, of the two elections is that the Govern- 
ment gains a seat in the Dail, and now has a clear majority, 
excluding the Speaker, of two over all other parties. One 
may, perhaps, best summarise the effect of both these 
elections in the pungent comment of Dublin Opinion, our 
amusing and impartial humorous journal, that “‘ The Old 
Lady says Yes and No.” Although the Sinn Fein party 
—which is, in effect, the political wing of the LR.A— 
announced that it was going to contest both elections, it 
finally did not put forward candidates, and advised its 
supporters to abstain from voting. There can be little 
doubt that discretion in this instance was the better part of 
valour, for in neither constituency would Sinn Fein have 
done more than reveal the small number of its supporters. 
The election oratory was neither interesting nor inspiring 
and was principally devoted to a discussion of the legal 
aspects of the land annuity dispute, which had been 
initiated by Mr. de Valera in a denunciation of the so-called 
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“ secret agreement ” of 1923 between the Irish and British 
Governments. 

Agreements of more recent date have recently been 
discussed in the Dail, owing to the disclosure made by 
Mr. McGilligan, T.D., that a gold-mining concession in 
County Wicklow had been granted to two members of the 
Government party, Senator Michael Comyn, K.C., the 
vice-chairman of the Senate, and Mr. Robert Briscoe, 'T.D., 
who, he alleged, had subsequently disposed of the same to a 
London company, on terms very profitable to themselves. 
The entire transaction, he stated, involved 2,982 acres and 
the foreshore of Arklow, and meant that for merely bringing 
the parties together these two individuals would get shares 
to the amount of £12,000 in a new company with a capital 
of £80,000, together with a refund of anything that they 
would have to pay to the State. He implied that such a 
concession, made under conditions of secrecy at a time when 
the Minister for Commerce was aware that other parties 
were seeking the same rights on terms more advantageous 
to the State, was improper. The sensation caused by these 
statements was so considerable that the Government felt 
constrained to move for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole transaction. In proposing 
this step, Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, complained strongly that Mr. McGilligan had made 
insinuations rather than allegations, and stated that the lease 
in question was issued in strict accordance with the Mines 
and Minerals Act, which was passed in 1931, when Mr. 
McGilligan himself was Minister forCommerce. When the 
Committee of Selection met, the Government majority, by 
a party vote, excluded Mr. McGilligan from the Select 
Committee, on the grounds that he was the accuser in the 
matter, and they subsequently took the same course in the 
Dail. This is a direct departure from the practice which 
permits each party to nominate its own representatives on 
such committees, and will, undoubtedly, create prejudice 
concerning its findings. 
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In spite of these signs of personal bitterness, it must be 
said that, on the whole, there is a marked improvement in 
the relations between the Government and the Opposition. 
During the recent visit of Mr. Lyons, the Australian Prime 
Minister, to Dublin, prominent members of the Opposition 
attended the official banquet in his honour. This is the 
first time such invitations have been given and accepted. 
Moreover, after the introduction of the budget, leading 
politicians of all parties were, for the first time, given an 
opportunity of broadcasting their views on the subject. 
This is all to the good. 

Another item of political interest is the report of the Irish 
Press Ltd., Mr. de. Valera’s paper, for the year 1934, which 
shows that the loss on working for that period was £12,616. 
This compares with a loss of £20,696 for the previous year, 
and with one of {59,387 for the first sixteen months’ 
working of the paper. The detailed figures reveal the 
ominous fact that, as compared with 1933, the revenue of 
the paper fell by £25,504, and the working expenses were 
reduced by £31,957. The repayment of the American 
loan* to the Free State may enable Mr. de Valera, out of the 
considerable portion thereof assigned to him by some of the 
American subscribers for political purposes, to prevent, or 
at least postpone, the logical result of these figures. 


Ill. Tue Home Front 


UT if the “ economic war” is a silent struggle in its 


external aspects, this description certainly does not 
apply to events on the home front. Large numbers of 
farmers have failed to pay their land annuities, alleging that 
it is impossible for them to do so in existing circumstances. 
This default has been greatest in County Cork, where the 
United Ireland party is strongest. Early in May the special 
force of bailiffs and detectives, which had been operating as 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No, 92, September 1933, p. 876. 
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a “ flying squad ” in other counties, descended on Cork, and 
established their headquarters in the old military barracks 
at Fermoy. From this base they send out what can only be 
described as raiding parties in motor cars and trucks, heavily 
armed with machine guns, rifles, and revolvers, who descend 
on the defaulting farmers, seize their cattle, motor cars, and 
other chattels, and subsequently sell them at Fermoy to 
government bidders or agents at ridiculously low prices. 
These cattle are then removed to Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland, under special escort, and there sold at their full 
value. In many cases, however, their owners have bought 
them in for the amount due. 

It was impossible for the farmers to try conclusions with 
these heavily armed forces, or to interfere with their opera- 
tions, but unfortunately some of their number have sought 
other means of showing their resentment. On May 2 an 
attempt was made to burn down the house of Mr. Patrick 
Murphy, T.D., near Mitchelstown, County Cork. Mr. 
Murphy, who is a solicitor and a member of the Government 
party, Fianna Fail, was in Dublin, attending to his parlia- 
mentary duties, when the outrage was committed. Armed 
and disguised men entered the house at one o’clock in the 
morning, removed Mrs. Murphy, the children, and servants, 
and, after placing straw saturated with petrol in the premises, 
set them on fire. Fortunately, the neighbours helped to 
put out the flames eventually, and although considerable 
damage was done the house was saved from total destruc- 
tion. Subsequently, Mr. John L. Sullivan, who is director 
of the League of Youth, the Blueshirt organisation, in West 
Cork, and a member of the National Executive of the United 
Ireland party, was convicted by the Military Tribunal of 
having taken part in this outrage, and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. Evidence was also given before the 
Tribunal that an attempt to burn the house of Mr. Martin 
Corry, T.D., another member of the Government party, 
was under consideration, but failed to materialise. On 
June 10, near Kanturk, in the same county, nine cattle 
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belonging to Mr. Timothy Guiney, a prominent Fianna 
Fail member of the County Council, were fired on with shot- 
guns at close range, and as a result two were killed and three 
had to be destroyed later. At the same time the telephone 
and telegraph wires in this district were cut. 

On May 22 the proceedings in the Dail, during a debate 
on the Dairy Produce Bill, were interrupted for five minutes 
by six people who, from the public gallery, shouted such 
remarks as: ‘‘ Give us back our cows,” “ What about the 
people who are starving?” and “ Take back your bailiffs 
from Cork.” The interrupters subsequently informed the 
press that they had come from County Cork to make a 
protest to the Cork deputies against the seizures of their 
cattle, and that they had had no intention of interrupting 
the proceedings until they listened toa speech from Deputy 
Corry, one of the militant members of the Government 
party, and heard the attitude he took up. They spoke 
for themselves and others whose farming business had been 
ruined. One man had 18 cows seized and sold for a £38 
decree; another had 34 beasts seized for (60, and the 
spokesman had five cows and four other cattle seized for 
£24. Five young cows were taken, and he was left with 
four old ones. He stated he had no means of buying them 
back or replacing them, and he had a wife and five children 
to provide for. Hundreds of cases of a similar kind could 
be cited, and the farmers believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that the Government forces are deliberately singling out 
their political opponents for this punishment. Deputy 
Dillon recently stated in the Dail that 80 cows, sold after 
a seizure for £90, were ultimately taken to Northern Ireland 
and re-sold for £725. ‘There are believed to be many cases 
of this kind, and the public are naturally asking who gets 
the profit. 

In the poor mountainous areas of Kerry and Cork the 
small farmers are finding it very hard to make ends meet, 
and in some cases the necessaries of life can scarcely be 
procured. Many farmers in these districts did not sow any 
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oats this year, as they were unable to purchase the seed. 
Farm labourers in some parts of these counties are receiving 
only ten shillings a week cash wages this year, as compared 
with twenty shillings in 1931. The drawback to the 
government schemes for growing wheat and beet to replace 
cattle-raising is that the soil becomes exhausted with 
rapid production, and requires rest and renewal, which can 
only be given by a return to grass and cattle. In other 
words, mixed farming is essential. Moreover, the extent 
to which tillage can be increased by the demand of the 
home market is extremely limited, and there is no other 
market available. The farmers have also shown their 
resentment towards the Government’s policy by boycotting 
the Cork Agricultural Show and similar functions, on the 
grounds that there is no use in raising pedigree cattle or 
improving their stock under existing conditions. 

The Most Reverend Dr. Cohalan, the Catholic Bishop of 
Cork, in a series of extremely outspoken addresses, has 
recently commented strongly on the farmers’ plight. 
Speaking at a religious ceremony in Ballincollig parish 
church on June 5, he said that two years ago he had 
expressed his sympathy with the whole rural community, 
farmers and farm labourers, and their condition, if anything, 
had since grown worse. It was heartbreaking to one who 
remembered the land war, when the landlords were sup- 
ported with all the might of England, to see re-introduced 
into the Free State the English methods of fifty or sixty 
years ago. At that time, said the bishop, “ suspects ” 
were arrested and lodged in gaol without trial; there were 
innumerable seizures; the tribe of “ emergency men” 
appeared, who bought at a nominal price, and made a small 
fortune on the re-sale of animals that regular buyers would 
not touch. Now they had it all back again. He said he 
was not talking politics, nor for or against any political 
party. He was speaking in the interest of morals. He saw 
the country becoming torn by political hatreds. He saw 
class war and faction war. The suspicions of the people 
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were as bad, as prejudicial to charity, as real facts. It was 
widely asserted that the agents of the Government— 
without authority from the Government, he was sure— 
discriminated in the matter of seizures on account of 
unpaid rates and annuities between their political friends 
and opponents. It was a duty for both Government and 
farmers to put an end to the present war. The Govern- 
ment should consider the position of the farmers, and the 
farmers should pay their rates and annuities if they could. 
On another occasion the bishop declared that the shooting 
of Michael Lynch by the armed detectives in the fracas at 
Cork in August, 1934,* had exasperated a multitude of 
young men and had generated crime. ‘That shooting, he 
said, was wrong, and the Government should make repara- 
tion to Lynch’s parents. ‘These statements, publicly made 
by a leading member of the episcopacy who has no political 
axe to grind, indicate quite clearly the grave nature of the 
present situation, and the possibility of more serious develop- 
ments, if it continues indefinitely. On July 12 a well- 
organised crowd of farmers’ wives and daughters attacked 
the Civic Guards at Fermoy outside the pound where the 
cattle were being sold, and a fierce hand-to-hand conflict 
raged for two hours, after which the women marched in 
procession through the town. ‘The political leaders of the 
Opposition have quite properly condemned the outrages 
that have taken place, and admit that the Government is 
entitled to continue collecting the land annuities if it sees 
fit, but they point out that it is wrong to administer the 
law ina violent, punitive, and unduly oppressive manner, 
without regard to the farmers’ capacity to pay. Such a 
policy will, they believe, develop a spirit of bitterness which 
can only result in serious damage to the nation. 
Meantime the I.R.A. continue to attack the Govern- 
ment on the other flank. As most of their leaders are now 
in gaol, their activities seem to be somewhat curtailed, but 
during the last few months faint-hearted attacks have been 


* See Tut Rounp Tasxez, No. 97, December 1934, p. 157. 
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made on Civic Guards’ barracks in a few places. Their 
newspaper, An Poblacht, has been suppressed and censored 
so often that it has now ceased to appear. No doubt it will 
shortly be revived in some other guise. During the annual 
celebrations at Wolfe Tone’s grave the I.R.A. and the 
communist faction of the extreme republican party came to 
blows in an unseemly fashion because the latter body insisted 
on carrying ared banner. During the mélée the poles sup- 
porting the banner were broken and used as weapons in 
the fray, two men being injured. The communists, who 
apparently got the worst of the encounter, subsequently 
denounced the “ Hitlerite ” conduct of their opponents. 

A rather amusing situation recently arose concerning 
Mr. Tom Barry, a prominent southern leader of the 
I.R.A., who is at present serving a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment for his republican activities. Mr. Frank 
Aiken, the Minister of Defence, having reflected on Mr. 
Barry’s martial prowess during the civil war, Mr. Barry 
demanded to be released on parole to answer the charge, 
and on obtaining his freedom managed to prolong the 
correspondence, and his liberty, for several weeks. It 
must be confessed, however, that few people are interested 
in these gentlemen’s rather indiscreet revelations concerning 
their past activities. 

General O’Duffy has also contributed to the gaiety of 
the nation by announcing a new political programme, which 
promises something to everyone and everything to every- 
body. It is to be feared that the General has no sense of 
the ridiculous, or he would not at this hour of the day 
proclaim himself a better republican than Mr. de Valera. 
After all, it is still true that one cannot fool all the people 
all the time. His “ National Corporate Party,” which 
promises, amongst other things, to abolish party politics, 
create a vocational government, oppose communism, 
capitalism, dictatorship, and interference with individual 
liberty, and establish a régime of social justice for every 
class and section in an all-Ireland Corporate State on a 
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republican basis, can only be looked on as a rather poor 
political joke. 

Mr. de Valera’s reactions to these events are indicated in 
a speech that he made at Ennis on June 30. What they 
wanted, he said, was to find some basis on which they could 
get united national action, and he claimed that Fianna 
Fail had given that basis to the country. If there was no 
oath, and nothing to prevent any section of the people 
from electing representatives to the Dail, then the obvious 
way to secure unity was to accept the principle that the 
majority of the nation’s representatives should decide 
for the time being what the national policy was to be. For 
years Fianna Fail was prevented from doing that, but now 
the oath had gone; every section was free to put forward 
its programme to the people, and if it secured a majority all 
the administrative machinery and resources of the nation 
would be under its control to pursue its policy. No other 
basis for unity could be found. A short time ago, he said, 
he received a resolution from the Clare County Council, 
asking the Government to remove Article 2a of the Consti- 
tution, which created the Military Tribunal. Was there 
anybody who thought the Government wanted that Article 
in operation if they could do without it? It was in opera- 
tion simply because machinery was needed to preserve for 
the people the order and peace that were necessary for the 
nation if there was to be any real progress. There was no 
country in which it was easier for anybody who had a 
democratic programme to put it before the people. Why, 
then, should anybody resort to arms? The Government 
had been elected by the Irish people, and they would hand 
back to their successors the democratic institutions they 
had received. 

Referring to the Blueshirt movement, he said they were 
threatened with an artificial movement, based on happen- 
ings in other countries, and aiming at some form of dic- 
tatorship. It was to meet that menace that they revived 
Article 2a of the Constitution. There was no other machi- 
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nery by which they could keep the peace. The Article 
had to operate impartially in all directions. The Govern- 
ment alone must be responsible for the defence of the 
country. He asked the young men not to allow them- 
selves to be led into positions that would ultimately conflict 
with their conscience. ‘They could not possibly succeed 
by these methods. He hoped that before the present 
Government left office they would have a constitution that 
was Irish from top to bottom, but he was sorry to say it 
would have to contain emergency provisions for dealing 
with armed conspiracies of that kind. Fianna Fail, at any 
rate, believed that democracy was the best form of govern- 
ment, and they were not going to stand for a dictatorship 
from the Left or the Right. One may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to regret that Mr. de Valera did not act on these 
admirable principles in 1922; for had he done so the 
country would have been saved from the civil war and all 
its terrible results. 

Fortunately for the Government, one of their most 
serious difficulties has been removed by the settlement of 
the Dublin tram and bus strike, which took place on 
May 20, the seventy-sixth day of this unfortunate dispute. 
The men then decided, by a big majority, to accept the 
terms of settlement suggested by the Ministry for Industry 
and Commerce, which embodied wage increases ranging 
from 2s. 6d. to one guinea a week, and arranged for the 
establishment of a conciliation board. The settlement 
provides that no further stoppage or strike can take place 
for eighteen months from the resumption of the services. 
It was obvious from the first that the dispute was really 
one for an increase of wages, and why two months and a 
half were wasted before this was discovered it is difficult to 
understand. ‘The only net gain is that the citizens of 
Dublin have learned to use their legs, a result which neither 
party to this senseless dispute appears to have contemplated. 

The disgraceful religious disturbances which started in 
Belfast on July 12 have unfortunately had repercussions 
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in the Free State. On July 20 a mob in Limerick broke 
windows in the houses of Protestant clergymen and 
Protestant shops. About the same time a Masonic hall 
was burnt in Clones, County Monaghan, and a Protestant 
church in Killmallock, County Limerick. Labourers also 
refused to handle the cargoes of Belfast ships at several 
ports. It is easy to understand but impossible to justify 
conduct of this kind. If it is persisted in it will destroy 
our reputation for fair play towards the Protestant com- 
munity in the Free State. It is, however, universally 
condemned. The services of that community to Ireland 
are well exemplified in the life of Dr. George Russell, 
better known as “ #,” patriot, poet, painter, and 
philosopher, whose death has left a serious and indeed 
irreparable gap in Irish life. His lifelong and unselfish 
devotion to the service of our literature, art, and agriculture 
will long be remembered by his fellow countrymen. 


IV. Tue Privy Councit Decision 


HE decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 

Council,* delivered on June 6, that the Constitution 
(Amendment No. 22) Act 1933, which abolished the right 
of appeal from the Supreme Court of the Irish Free State 
to the Judicial Committee, as provided in the Treaty of 
1921 and in the Free State Constitution, is valid, is one of 
considerable importance, and may have far-reaching effects 
on the relations between Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State. In its own way it is, perhaps, as momentous as the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court up- 
setting Mr. Roosevelt’s industrial legislation. Its effect, 
as the Lord Chancellor pointed out in his judgment, is that 
the Statute of Westminster gave the Irish Free State the 
legislative power to abrogate or repeal the Treaty of 1921, 


* Moore and Others v. Attorney-General for the Irish Free State and 
Others. Times Law Report, June 6. See Tue Rounp Taster, No. 96, 
September 1934, p. 838; and No. 98, March 1935, p. 383. 
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and that, as a matter of law, they have availed themselves 
of that power. This power, according to the Judicial 
Committee, flows from the fact that the Treaty and the 
Free State Constitution form part of the statute law of the 
United Kingdom, which the Statute of Westminster gave 
the Irish Free State legislature power to upset. The 
abolition of the oath of allegiance and the other alterations 
that have been made recently in the Constitution by the 
Free State legislature are therefore legal and valid. 

It follows that the Free State legislature can, by uni- 
lateral action, further modify and alter the Treaty if it 
desires to do so. The exact point to which this modi- 
fication or alteration can be carried is not quite so clear. 
Of the eighteen Articles contained in the Treaty it may be 
said that eight—namely, those dealing with liability for the 
public debt of the United Kingdom, the exclusion of 
Northern Ireland, the setting up of a provisional govern- 
ment in the Free State, and the ratification of the Treaty— 
have expired, or have been abrogated by express agreement 
between the parties; and that, of the remaining ten, six 
imposed upon one or both of the parties certain specific 
contractual obligations concerning defence, compensation 
of officials, and religious liberty, whilst the remaining four 
defined the legal and constitutional powers of the Irish 
Free State and its Parliament. It would seem, therefore, 
that the exercise by the Free State legislature of a sovereign 
right expressly guaranteed by the Statute of Westminster 
must be carefully distinguished from a denunciation of the 
international or inter-imperial undertakings given in the 
Treaty concerning defence, compensation, and religious 
liberty. ‘These undertakings, as far as defence is concerned, 
comprise an agreement by Great Britain to undertake the 
coastal defence of Ireland pending an arrangement to the 
contrary, and an agreement by the Free State not to main- 
tain an army greater in proportion to its population than 
Great Britain’s, and to afford the latter in time of peace 
certain prescribed defence facilities, and in time of war or 
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of strained relations with a foreign Power such defence 
facilities as may be required, the ports of each country to 
be freely open to the ships of the other on the payment of 
the customary dues. These undertakings remain as part 
of an international agreement, and, no doubt, it was to them 
that the Lord Chancellor referred in a rather obscure passage 
of his judgment when he said the Committee were express- 
ing no opinion upon any contractual obligation under 
which, regard being had to the terms of the Treaty, the 
Irish Free State lay. 

That this point is one of vital importance is obvious. 
Speaking during the Dublin by-election on June 6, Mr. de 
Valera said that a free Ireland in times of common risk 
could be for Great Britain only a friendly Ireland; an 
Ireland in subjection could only be a hostile Ireland. He 
then referred to the defence provisions of the Treaty, and 
said that nothing so much menaced good relations with 
Great Britain. Were any British Government to make the 
demands indicated in Article 7 of the Treaty for defence 
facilities in time of war, no Irish Government could accede 
to them and hope to retain for one moment the confidence 
of the people. He knew nothing more urgent than that 
there should be a proper understanding between Great 
Britain and themselves on that matter. The Irish people 
did not want to be dragged into any European or other 
wars, but they would be prepared to strain themselves to 
the utmost to defend their own territory, and to see that 
no nation suffered because of their freedom. It was, he 
said, to prepare for such an emergency that their Volunteer 
Force was established. 

As it is clear that the Treaty, in spite of the Privy 
Council decision, remains valid in respect of these matters, 
until denounced or altered by mutual consent, it is 
certainly desirable that their exact implications should 
be fully and frankly discussed by the two Governments 
concerned, with the object of arriving at a modus vivendt. 
There is no doubt that Mr. de Valera is quite sincere in 
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his assurance that our territory will never be permitted to 
be used as a base for attack on Great Britain, and this 
ought to furnish a definite basis for agreement. The 
effect of the Privy Council decision is to make it clear that 
the Statute of Westminster removed all restrictions on 
the legislative powers of the Free State, and placed its 
parliament in possession of similar powers to those enjoyed 
by the British parliament as regards the United Kingdom. 
It does not, however, appear to affect the validity of the 
Treaty as an international or inter-imperial compact. 

The Free State legislature can now, apparently, abolish 
the office of Governor-General, and this Mr. de Valera has 
recently announced he intends to do in the near future. 
But, when Mr. MacDermot asked him in the Dail, on 
June 4, whether he aimed at separating the twenty-six 
counties of the Free State from the Commonwealth, he 
said he was not such a fool as to reply yes orno. He added 
that the people knew perfectly well that the Government 
were not going to declare a republic during their present 
period of office. As Mr. Thomas, the Dominions Secre- 
tary, stated in the House of Commons on June 20, the 
real difference between the Free State and Great Britain 
is not only economic, but political ; in fact, one might add, 
it is far more political than economic, for the economic 
difficulties would soon adjust themselves if the political 
were removed. The Privy Council decision enables the 
British Government to admit that the constitutional 
changes made by Mr. de Valera’s Government are legal 
and valid, and so greatly reduces the questions in dispute. 
It does not, however, seem to alter the position as regards 
the land annuities ; for the British Government claim these 
payments by virtue of the agreements arrived at with Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Government, and not by virtue of the Treaty. 

There remains the question of what would be the 
position if Mr. de Valera denounced the entire Treaty. 
Would the Free State then become absolutely independent ? 
To answer that question one must first decide the vexed 
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question whether the Treaty is an international or a 
domestic document. If it is merely a domestic arrange- 
ment between two parts of the British Commonwealth, 
implemented by an Act of the British Parliament, as the 
Judicial Committee has now decided, then, of course, 
the abrogation of the Treaty would not release us from 
our allegiance to the King, however attenuated. If, on 
the other hand, it is an international document, made 
between two equal States, as Mr. Cosgrave’s Government 
always contended, then its denunciation would undoubtedly 
mean that we would become an entirely independent 
State, with full power to decide our future form of govern- 
ment. On the other hand, if it is an international treaty, 
unless it were denounced or repudiated in breach of inter- 
national law, it could only be altered with the consent of 
both Governments, and not by unilateral action. It is 
ironical to reflect that a decision of the Judicial Committee 
that the Treaty exists only by virtue of a British statute 
has practically destroyed its validity, whereas the contrary 
opinion of many Irish statesmen that it is an international 
instrument equally binding on both parties and only 
alterable by mutual consent would have preserved it in its 
integrity. It would appear, however, that whilst the 
Free State legislature, under the powers given by the 
Statute of Westminster, can virtually repeal the Treaty, 
it cannot legally terminate our connection with the Crown 
without the King’s assent ; for to do so would be to secede 
from the British Commonwealth and to commit a revolu- 
tionary act, not a legitimate exercise of legislative power. 

Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
speaking at a luncheon in Dublin on July 1, expressed the 
hope that an early solution to the problem of the “* economic 
war ” would be found, and added that temporary difficulties 
might have arisen “ but would soon be removed.” The 
Government would lose no opportunity to secure an 
agreement favourable to the Free State. Mr. MacEntee, 
the Minister for Finance, has since made a similar kind of 
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statement in the Senate. This kind of politico-economic 
couéism leads nowhere. The fact is that the two Govern- 
ments are no nearer real agreement than they were at the 
beginning of the dispute. Both seem to act in sublime dis- 
regard of things as they are, on the assumption that by doing 
so they can make them what they would like them to be. 
Mr. Thomas, in his own clumsy way, was nearer to realities 
when he informed the House of Commons, on July Io, that 
no possible British Government could agree to Mr. de 
Valera’s proposal for “ external association,” under which 
the Free State would become an independent republic 
in close alliance with the British Commonwealth. Speaking 
for the Government, he said they were not going to be a 
party to—and would take every step they could to prevent 
—the Free State’s going out of the British Commonwealth. 
Anxious as they were to be friends, there were certain 
fundamental facts to be faced, such as the oath of allegiance, 
the position of the Governor-General, and the description 
of the King by Mr. de Valera as “a foreign King.” He 
also revealed that at Ottawa the British Government had 
suggested that the matters in dispute should be referred 
to a Commonwealth Arbitration Tribunal, on which 
neither the British nor the Free State Government would 
be represented. Writing afterwards to Mr. Frank 
MacDermot, T.D., Mr. Thomas stated that the sugges- 
tion that he advocated the use of force against the Free 
State was entirely inconsistent with the whole trend of his 
speech. It is greatly to be regretted that he seems in- 
capable of dealing clearly with the matter, and that his 
speeches only make confusion worse confounded. At all 
events, the present deadlock shows no sign of ending in 
the immediate future. To the outside world it must 


already appear somewhat démodé, if not absurd; but for 
us it is fast becoming tragic. 


The Irish Free State. 
August, 1935. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


_I. Mr. Lioyp Gerorce’s ScHEMES 


EFORE the general election of 1929, Mr. Lloyd 

George published How to Conquer Unemployment. 
Perhaps it was as well for him that he was not given an 
opportunity of putting his programme to the test; for 
so overwhelming was the tide of world depression for three 
years thereafter that no purely national efforts to counter 
it could, it seems, have prevailed. To-day, as another 
general election approaches, although the economic tide 
has turned in this country and unemployment has fallen 
by a great deal in the last two years, it nevertheless remains 
greater than in 1929, when it was recognised as the major 
election issue. Mr. Lloyd George thus finds public opinion 
ready with sympathy for bold and imaginative plans for 
solving the unemployment problem, and he has seized 
the opportunity with both hands. 

The last issue of Tur Rounp Taste* recorded his sub- 
mission to the Cabinet of a memorandum containing his 
proposals. After protracted discussions between their 
author and a Cabinet committee, these proposals were 
published on July 16 under the title Organizing Prosperity 
It was impossible not to feel disappointed in a document 
that had been so much talked of. Judging by its frequent 
resort to generalities and its lack of detail on certain 
practical points, the memorandum seems to have been 
written more as a manifesto for the public than as a blue- 


print of policy for the Government. Thus we read, for 
instance, 


There is unlimited room for the expansion of international trade 
in the vast territories of Russia and China... . 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 99, June 1935, p. 576. 
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And again, 


It is reasonable to suppose that a skilful and firm handling of 
fiscal negotiations with other countries could be made fruitful of 
reduced tariff barriers and better openings for trade. 


These initial comments are not put forward in criticism 
of the more definite elements of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
programme but rather in order to show that by those 
elements, extracted from the rhetoric that surrounds them, 
must his programme stand or fall. 

The gist of his plan is this. The Government should 
set up a permanent National Development Board, respon- 
sible to the Cabinet but independent of changes in the 
party in power, The Board’s duty should be to survey 
the economic resources and potentialities of the country 
and report on practicable developments which would 
increase employment and enhance national prosperity ; to 
prepare plans for land development, industrial organisation, 
improvement of the nation’s services and amenities ; to 
‘consider the application of the national credit with a view 
to the proper financing of the programmes it proposes to 
carry out.” The Board, adds Mr. Lloyd George, “ would 
be there to get things done.” The existing Cabinet, an 
assembly of Ministers immersed in departmental affairs, 
would have to be replaced by a Cabinet of five or six, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the remaining members being Ministers without 
departmental duties. 

In later chapters of the memorandum Mr. Lloyd 
George outlines in varying detail some of the forms of 
development and expenditure that he believes likely to be 
approved. ‘There is housing; “ upwards of two million 
additional dwellings ought to be provided for the nation 
within the next few years.” Housing plans should be 
directed, among other aims, to accommodating the urban 
pepulation more healthily in suburbs and satellite towns ; 
and under the same head of regional development come the 
construction and improvement of roads, the provision of 
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water supply and other amenities and services. “ Far- 
reaching reforms of our road construction are needed with 
an urgency that cannot be overstated.” ‘The memorandum, 
after describing the general improvements required, men- 
tions a number of major projects, such as the Charing 
Cross bridge, the Cromwell Road extension, and the 
Severn bridge. Cheaper and more rapid transport should 
be developed between the cities and their suburbs and 
satellite communities. Financial help should be furnished, 
maybe under the Trade Facilities Acts, towards suburban 
electrification and reform of the structure and use of rolling 
stock. More air ports must be constructed and a better 
imperial air service fostered. ‘‘ Canals could be made far 
more valuable to the public service, and certain new canals 
might with value be constructed.” Ports and harbours 
should be improved. The modernisation and expansion 
of the telephone service that have already been carried 
through come in for praise, but more could be done, 
especially in extending telephone facilities in rural dis- 
tricts. ‘There would appear to be a strong case for 
proceeding to organise a unified system of the retail 
distribution of electricity—a step forward which would 
bring the great advantage of enabling the nation’s electrical 
service, like its postal service, to introduce a uniform charge 
throughout the country.” 

When he turns from services to other industries, Mr. 
Lloyd George is on more difficult ground. For coal there 
is a definite programme 


(i) The nationalisation of all mining royalties, at a fair valuation, 

(ii) The extension of the powers of regional Statutory Boards to 
control the distribution of coal produced in each area. 

(iii) The regional Statutory Boards to devise methods of facili- 
tating the concentration of output within each district. 

(iv) The more vigorous examination of the scientific utilisation 
of coal and its by-products. 

(v) The revision of railway charges in order to enable coal to 
enter the export market at a more competitive price. . . . 

(vi) The achievement of greater economy in coal transport by 
the pooling of wagons. 
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An iron and steel board, to be set up under the National 
Development Board, would have to decide on the best 
places to locate modern iron and steel plants and on the 
extent to which existing out-of-date plant should be 
scrapped. ‘The National Board would have to provide the 
requisite finance. The cotton industry also, according to 
the memorandum, needs a controlling authority to co- 
ordinate its efforts and to provide the necessary finance 
for its re-equipment. A policy of maximum efficiency in 
merchant shipping “involves a scrapping of uneconomic 
ships and the renewing of a proportion of our mercantile 
marine, for which the necessary capital can hardly be 
provided by the industry itself.” As new industries arise, 
the Development Board must encourage them to 


establish themselves in districts where they will best contribute to 
reducing our unemployment problem, and it should be prepared 
to further this process by assisting them on approved lines to 
obtain the capital they will require for setting up their works. 


Naturally Mr. Lloyd George seeks to forestall the 
criticism that the money cannot be found for all these 
plans. Using the figures of new capital issues and of idle 
bank deposits he comes to the conclusion that 


on a conservative estimate there are {200 million a year of national 
savings available in this country for sound and useful investment, 
which are to-day being largely sterilised for lack of an outlet. . . . 
And, meanwhile, the State itself is expending yearly a sum equivalent 
to the income on a capital of nearly £3,500 million in order to 
finance, not industry, but idleness. 


This latter argument is used partly to answer the question, 
how the Treasury, as distinct from the nation, is to find 
the money. Its force will obviously vary with the extent 
to which the desiderated policies would absorb unemploy- 
ment, on which point Mr. Lloyd George is more optimistic 
than most of us would probably feel inclined to be. He 
also writes of ensuring that the local authorities gain a 
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proper share of the increased site values created by 
publicly financed improvement schemes, and he presses for 
the conservation of the Road Fund for the specific purposes 
it was originally intended to meet—a policy which, by the 
way, would to an equal extent weaken the general resources 
of the Exchequer. 

But the key to Mr. Lloyd George’s policy, as he himself 
would admit, is in his plans for the development of agri- 
culture. These include the reclamation of waste lands ; 
the reconditioning of land by drainage, by liming and the 
provision of fertilisers ; the repair or replacement of farm 
buildings and equipment ; the provision of rural housing, 
rural roads and rural amenities ; the stimulation of country 
industries—all with the aid of government assistance or 
government guarantees of credit. Increased employment 
on the land is to be sought in the greater demand for 
labour on existing farms, in the creation of small holdings 
(including family farms, market gardens and poultry farms), 
in the work of afforestation. ‘The aim ought to be in 
course of years to settle an additional 500,000 on the land, 
either on family farms, market gardens or poultry runs.” 
Later Mr. Lloyd George speaks of still another half-million 
people drawn into the countryside to engage in the trades 
and services that meet the needs of the village population, 
and in occupations ancillary to agriculture. 

The scope of these ambitions is plainly stupendous, and 
the first question that springs to the mind is, where are 
markets to be found. To this Mr. Lloyd George has a 


double answer. 


So far as a market for increased output from our soil is concerned, 
we are to-day buying from abroad not far short of £200 million 
worth of foodstuffs of kinds which can be grown profitably in this 
country, even when cereals and sugar are excluded from the reckon- 
ing. Of raw wool, raw hides, timber and wood pulp—again of 
kinds that can be produced here—we import nearly £80 million 
worth, ... 

Indeed, the demand which could be fostered is even greater than 
these figures indicate. The measure of our present consumption is 
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far from being the limit of our potential market. Many people here 
are under-fed to-day, judged by every accepted standard of sufficient 
nourishment to sustain health and strength. The unemployed and 
the less well-paid wage-earners could all with advantage increase 
very considerably their consumption of foodstuffs. So they could of 
boot leather and woollen clothing. 


In a speech at Cambridge on August 2 Mr. Lloyd George 
specified £80 million as the extent to which home agricul- 
ture could, with proper equipment and marketing, capture 
the market now filled by imported products, without put- 
ting up prices. Assuming that this means, roughly, 
£25 million as the extra net income of agriculturists (that 
is, after allowing for transport and distribution costs and 
all cash outlay at the farms), it would support an additional 
rural population of, say, half a million, men, women and 
children. But, as Mr. Lloyd George himself points out, 
*‘ something like one-third of the total employment in this 
country has been dependent, directly or indirectly, upon 
the production and transportation of goods for oversea 
trade”; and how is oversea trade to be expanded if we 
buy £80 million less agricultural products from abroad ? 
If Mr. Lloyd George’s plan merely means £80 million less 
orders for our export industries, it can hardly be treated as 
a cure for unemployment. 

Let us examine the other suggested source of an addi- 
tional demand for the products of British agriculture, an 
improved standard of living. The increase in incomes must 
not arise, clearly, simply from an advance in the general 
level of prices, but must represent a rise in the aggregate 
real income of the community ; nor must the added ex- 
penditure on food be merely a diversion of expenditure from 
other products, for that would merely redistribute, not 
lighten, the burden of unemployment. Now, for every {1 
rise in real income ten shillings at most would be spent on 
food, and in existing circumstances a large proportion of it 
would inevitably come from abroad. Hence the real 
income of the community would have to increase by at least 
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£200 million if there were to be even a chance of creating 
sufficient new demand for British agricultural products to 
bring half a million people on the land. Such a rise in 
national income would in itself virtually solve the un- 
employment problem, quite apart from the increased 
agricultural employment. Hence whatever may be the 
intrinsic merits of Mr. Lloyd George’s schemes, the scale 
of his expectations is optimistically inflated. 

The Government’s reply to his memorandum was. cold 
and critical. The increased output of agriculture proposed, 
even if practicable, could not be secured unless the pro- 
ducer were offered a considerable increase of prices. A 
detailed estimate had been placed before Mr. Lloyd George 
showing that if {92 million a year of imported produce were 
to be replaced by home produce, the wholesale price of the 
foodstuffs concerned would inevitably rise by approxi- 
mately {100 million. (It would be interesting to see the 
details on which this calculation was based.) The plan 
would gravely injure certain Empire countries, and, by 
hampering our export trade, create industrial unemploy- 
ment. The effect of the rest of his proposals upon the 
volume of employment was highly speculative. 


The plans, it is claimed, would bring unemployment substantially 
and promptly to anend. This claim seems, however, to be entirely 
out of relation to the actual proposals submitted. 


The net employment value of the suggested public 
works schemes would prove small and slow in coming. 
Their effect would, moreover, be all the slower for the new 
administrative machinery proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. 
Capital expansion in industry would be held up if there 
were thought to be a chance of obtaining government 
assistance, so that the immediate effect might well be a 
diminution of the employment offering. 


It seems to the Government to be a misconception to suppose that 
a vast quantity of hitherto undiscovered work capable of giving 
employment to large numbers of people lies waiting to be put in 
hand. 
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In the matter of housing, Mr. Lloyd George had made 
no mention of the progress already being effected under the 
present régime. Approximately a million new houses had 
been built in the four years ended March 31, 1935, and in 
the last of these years the number built was 327,000; 
thus Mr. Lloyd George’s figure of two million houses would 
be achieved within a comparatively short period. The 
proposals for expenditure on roads and on railway electrifi- 
cation were either exaggerated or already part of official 
policy. The Government mentioned particularly the 
raising of {35,000,000 under Treasury guarantee for the 
electrification of London suburban railways and the ex- 
tension of the underground system. For this scheme, 
recently announced, an interesting piece of financial 
machinery is to be employed. A public company with a 
nominal capital, controlled by the Treasury, has been 
formed, with powers to borrow under government 
guarantee up to 40,000,000, and to re-lend the money to 
the transport undertakings as and when it is required. 
The rate of interest charged will be the effective rate paid 
by the company on the bonds it issues. This device is 
being used primarily in order to save the railways the cost 
of raising money on the market in advance of their require 
ments, but it is an important precedent capable of being 
used as an engine of nationalisation and state capitalism. 
In the practice of socialism, though of course not in the 
theory, there is no great gulf fixed between the parties of 
Left and Right. 

The Government were equally emphatic in their rejec- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals for new administra- 
tive machinery. 


The plans, by their proposal to create a National Development 
Board and a Cabinet of Ministers mostly without departmental 
responsibilities, would tend to divorce policy from administration, 
and would introduce into the present system of government a new 
advisory body which would be unable to enforce its own recommenda- 
tions. So far from conducing to rapid action, these proposals would 
cause delay and confusion. 
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Although the Government expressed agreement with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s general aim of reorganising and develop- 
ing our national resources and improving our national 
conditions, in every field that he explored they claimed to 
have already taken action that had produced results wider, 
more comprehensive and more beneficial than any that his 
programme could effect. 

It was doubtless passages of this kind, together with the 
fact that the Government took the opportunity to review 
the successes of their own economic policy in various fields, 
that inspired their critics to describe their reply as “ com- 
placent.” This is certainly an unfair epithet if applied to 
the detail of the document, but the general effect that it 
left upon the reader was confessedly one of a relative 
contentment with present conditions that accords ill with 
the fact of two million unemployed. This impression 
was most unfortunate for the Government because, what- 
ever else Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign may have done, it 
has stirred the public conscience about the unemployment 
problem and stimulated the belief that a bolder policy is 
required than the Government have yet adopted. 


II. Tue “ Councizt or Action ” 


N the middle of June there appeared a manifesto entitled 

“Peace and Reconstruction: A Call to Action,” over 
the signature of a number of eminent Free Churchmen, as 
well as those of Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Snowden, Sir 
Walter Layton, Mr. G. N. Barnes, Lord Lothian, Sir Basil 
Blackett, Professor Gilbert Murray and others. Here are 
the key passages of the manifesto :— 


Believing that war is contrary to the mind of Christ and is a 
crime against human brotherhood, believing too that the position of 
Great Britain gives to it an enormous influence and power of 
initiative in world affairs, we hold that the time has come for the 
British people, irrespective of party, to demand that the power of 
Britain shall be used positively and energetically to promote peace, 
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to prevent the alignment of nations in rival camps, and to arrest the 
present fatalistic drift towards war. . . . 

The persistent and widespread shortage of opportunities for 
employment which dooms millions of our fellow-citizens to an 
existence of unwilling idleness upon a scanty allowance from public 
funds inflicts upon them an intolerable wrong... . 

We therefore call upon the State to put forth a great effort of 
national reconstruction and to organise the full resources of our 
social and economic system for the revival of our industrial life and 
the provision of work on schemes of useful and necessary public 
development. ... 


“Lovers of peace” were called upon to give their 
support at the general election only to those candidates 
who pledged themselves to exact from the Government 
“the positive and courageous use of British initiative 
towards redressing injustices, economic and territorial, 
which breed the spirit of war,” and to support energetically 
“ practical measures of disarmament and the maintenance 
of peace through conciliation, arbitration and collective 
action within the League of Nations.” Men and women 
of whatever party were also invited to secure at the general 
election the return of members “ committed to insist on 
measures that will apply to the problem of unemployment 
remedies commensurate with the magnitude of its dangers 
to the moral and physical well-being of the community.” 
Direct attack upon the Government there was none, but 
the implication of such phrases as “the present drift” 
was unmistakable. Mr. Neville Chamberlain referred in 
a public speech to criticism of the Government “ half 
concealed in the guise of an appeal to Christian principles,” 
which seemed to have “a flavour of the underhand.” 
More searching was the criticism of a group of members 
of Parliament, who wrote :— 


As to the ends to be attained there is general agreement. Disputes 
arise mainly as to the method of attaining them. 


The manifesto had announced that a Council of Action 
for Peace and Reconstruction would be set up forthwith, 
and that for this purpose a convention of sympathisers 
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would be called in London on July 1 and 2. Before the 
convention met, it was conveyed to the press that plans were 
afoot to put up, if necessary, as many as 350 independent 
“Peace and Reconstruction” candidates at the general 
election to fight constituencies where answers from party 
candidates were unsatisfactory—an incident that resulted 
in the defection of four of the Free Church leaders, 

The meeting to establish the Council of Action was 
almost wholly an assembly of the converted, but it was 
noteworthy that among those who spoke sympathetically 
were Mr. Lansbury and Sir Herbert Samuel, the leaders 
of the Labour and Liberal Oppositions, Lord Cecil, and 
Captain Harold Macmillan, perhaps the foremost of the 
“young Tory” group. Mr. A. C. Crossley, M.P. (Con- 
servative), put the audience in a quandary when he-asked : 
“If Italy enters Abyssinia, do you desire to go to war 
with Italy?” ; for some cried “ Yes” and others “ No.” 
When the details of means fall to be considered the 
unanimity of ends becomes less impressive. Nevertheless, 
an influential “ Council of Action” has been set up, and 
it will certainly carry its campaign into the constituencies, 
though with what effect it is hard to foresee. The Daily 
Herald remarked with some justice that “ when the 
signatories cut themselves off from party, they cut them- 
selves off from the only instruments of effective parlia- 
mentary action.” 


III. Tue Depressep ArgAs 


ABOUR not unnaturally regards itself as rightful heir 
to the benefits of such public disappointment and 
discontent as the .Government has provoked. Un- 
doubtedly the Government has to face a good deal of 
uneasiness among middle political opinion, a feeling not 
allayed by the reports of the Commissioners appointed to 
approve and carry out plans for ameliorating the condition 
of the population in the specially depressed areas.* At 
* See Tur Rounp Taste, No. 97, December, 1934, pp. 150-154. 
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the end of 1934, under a special Act of Parliament, two 
Commissioners, Sir Arthur Rose and Mr. Malcolm Stewart, 
were appointed for Scotland and for England and Wales 
respectively. ‘They were to be unfettered by departmental 
routine, and were to spend at their discretion from a fund 
into which was paid an initial sum of two million pounds. Mr. 
Stewart, in his first report, written after six months’ work, 
refers feelingly to the discrepancy between the Government’s 
promise of wide and untrammelled powers and the many 
legal and administrative obstacles with which he was 
confronted under the actual terms of the Act. Thus he 
found himself debarred from giving any financial assistance 
to undertakings towards which Treasury grants might 
legally be paid, even though in practice they might not 
be attainable. Virtually the whole fields of education and 
housing, for instance, were thereby closed to him, although, 
in his words, “ the overcrowding problem in the Special 
Areas in the north-east is acute, and there is a pressing need 
for more houses to be let at low rents.” In spite of such 
handicaps, he had entered into commitments involving 
eventually an expenditure of over {2,000,000 from the 
fund, including {950,000 for works of public utility, 
£100,000 (estimated) for a housing society, and £800,000 
for the settlement of unemployed men on the land. “ Land 
settlement,” declared Mr. Stewart, “is one of the most 
helpful methods which should be employed to reduce 
unemployment, but we shall be misled if we think that it 
can be effected quickly or on a large scale.” Sir Arthur 
Rose reported that for the Scottish special area he had 
approved schemes involving commitments against the fund 
to a total of nearly three-quarters of a million. 

The concluding section of Mr. Stewart’s report contains 
many suggestions that drive deep into public policy on 
social and economic affairs. Of national capital works Mr. 
Stewart asks :— 


Is there not a reasoned case for such expenditure on its merits 
apart from any question of relief to unemployment? Is there not 
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to-day the need for the creation of national physical assets to replace 
those inherited from the past, which are steadily declining in value 
as the advance of science and the increased knowledge of its appli- 
cation makes them daily more obsolete ? 


Still more trenchant were the Commissioner’s remarks 
on such long-term measures as limiting the labour force— 
the corollary of increasing mechanisation—by later entry 
into industry and earlier retirement, or by shorter working 
hours. 


What real justification is there for employing raw youth and 
the aged when, between these extremes, there is a vast number of 
unemployed from sixteen years of age and upwards, single and mar- 
ried, daily seeking work? The first step is to take those of from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age out of industry, making their employ- 
ment illegal. What are we to do with them? Ido not suggest they 
should continue at school in the generally accepted sense. Those 
who show exceptional ability can take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the secondary schools, but the remainder should be given a 
compulsory practical training : a system of general training should be 
devised to fit a boy for practical work in industry. 


Shorter working hours could clearly contribute to the 
reduction of unemployment, though their effect would be 
much less than is usually anticipated, since every reduction 
would furnish an incentive to further mechanisation. The 
workers themselves, very reasonably, did not wish for any 
reduction below 48 hours a week at the price of their taking 
home less wages. Shorter working hours would have to be 
introduced one industry at a time ; and the industry must 
be sufficiently organised to be able to bind all its members. 
Mr. Stewart suggested that the manufacturers should bear 
one moiety of the wage-cost of shortening hours and that 
the Government should offer to bear the other over a period 
of, say, three years on a downward sliding scale. He also 
urged that an effort be made to see that all workers con- 
tinuously in employment for one year with the same firm or 
company should have a week’s holiday with pay. 

All these proposals, together with others that there is 
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not room to mention here, require closer scrutiny, no 
doubt, than they could receive in an individual report of 
this kind. Nevertheless, associated as Mr. Stewart has 
associated them with the conscience-stirring problem of 
the distressed areas, they provoke still further the anxiety 
that is felt by members of all political parties for a more 
vigorous economic policy. If adopted by the Government 
as part of official policy, they would greatly narrow the gap 
between their own practical programme and that of the 
Opposition, and would take a good deal of wind out of the 
latter’s sails. | At present the latter stand to gain 
electorally, not only from the reaction from the crisis 
election of 1931, and from the inevitable discontent that 
grows among various groups against any Government that 
has been in office for four years, but also from the public 
desire, agitated though not created by Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Council of Action allies, for a bolder attempt to 
solve the problem of unemployment. 


IV. Tue Execrorat OurtooKx 


HE general election, it is fairly clear, will be fought 

more upon policies for the future than upon achieve- 
ments or failures of the past, although the contrast between 
the difficulties that the last Labour Government accumu- 
lated at the end of its term, and the economic recovery 
that the National Government can put to its credit, will 
not be forgotten. In a competition of promises, an Oppo- 
sition has a great advantage over a sitting Government, 
and this fact alone will weight the scales in favour of the 
Left. The continuance of the present gigantic Con- 
servative majority is in any case out of the question, and the 
main issues of interest are how far the swing will go and 
whether Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign will succeed in 
reviving a substantial Middle bloc, inheriting the latter- 
day réle—and perhaps the name—of the Liberal party. 
It is not impossible that the net result of his endeavours 
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will be to divide and thus to weaken the forces of the Left 
and Left Centre. Be that as it may, a swing of the parlia- 
mentary balance to the Left is the one certain result of the 
election, and on a first view the natural consequence would 
then appear to be a swing to the Left in the Government 
itself. But under a system of party majority government, 
the opposite outcome might emerge ; for the safest Conser- 
vative seats are on the whole those held by the “safest” 
Conservatives, and those who would lose their seats would 
include a great many of the more radically minded “ young 
Tories.” Hence the centre of gravity of the Government 
might move in the opposite direction to the centre of 
gravity of the electorate and the House as a whole—uniless, 
of course, the pendulum swung so far that a Labour 
Government was returned. Such an eventuality, though 
rendered less likely by the growing difficulties of the inter- 
national situation, which dispose people against rash change 
at home, cannot be entirely ruled out. The Government 
received a remarkable reverse in July at a by-election in the 
West Toxteth division of Liverpool. Labour regained the 
seat, which they had lost to a Conservative in 1931, by a 
larger majority than they had had in 1929, though the poll 
was much smaller. The Conservative vote dropped by 
nearly 7,000 votes compared with 1929, and was less than 


half the 1931 figure. 


The reorganisation of the Cabinet early in June has 
had in itself no obvious effect upon the prospects for the 
general election. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin 
exchanged the offices of Prime Minister and Lord Presi- 
dent. The political effect of this key move has been to 
place a less tired leader at the head of the Government—a 
leader, moreover, with the confidence of the Conservative 
party—without seriously altering the balance of forces in 
the Cabinet. Of the remaining changes, the most impor- 
tant was the translation of Sir John Simon from the 
Foreign Office to the Home Office, making room for Sir 
Samuel Hoare, who is to be assisted by Mr. Anthony Eden 
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as Minister without Portfolio attached to the Foreign 
Office for League of Nations affairs. The broad result of a 
far-reaching “general post” is to keep the political com- 
plexion of the Government much as it was, though with a 
certain hint (in the appointment of the bold and energetic 
Sir Kingsley Wood to the Ministry of Health, and of Lord 
Eustace Percy as Minister without Portfolio) of an intention 
to “ ginger up ” economic policy. 

The economic scene itself is definitely encouraging, 
not only to the Government, who can claim the credit at 
least for the general conditions under which such progress 
has been possible, but to all observers. At the end of July 
the unemployment total fell below two millions for the first 
time for five years, and the numbers employed in insurable 
trades, at 10,381,000, were higher than ever before in the 
fourteen years covered by the statistics. Employment was 
greater by nearly a quarter of a million than it had been a 
year previously. A particularly heartening feature of the 
unemployment returns is the fact that the improvement, 
compared with 1934, has been shared by every main 


industry, the list being headed by coal-mining, which in 
July had nearly 38,000 fewer unemployed than a year 
previously, 





CANADA: THE PARTIES AND 
THE ELECTION 


I. Tue Recorp oF THE SEssION 


HE active life of the seventeenth Federal Parliament 

of Canada came to a close on July 5, when Lord Bess- 
borough, the outgoing Governor-General, performed for 
the last time the ceremony of prorogation. Members of 
the House of Commons went home in the certain knowledge 
that they would not all meet again in Ottawa next winter, 
as the statutory term of Parliament expires on August 18 
and a general election must be held not long after that date.* 
The session, which began on January 17, was of normal 
length but it was productive of an abnormally large and 
varied crop .of legislation, the fruit of the Government’s 
efforts to give effect to the reform programme that 
Mr. Bennett outlined to the Canadian people in a series 
of broadcast addresses, delivered just before the opening 
of Parliament. The Government found itself greatly 
handicapped during the middle period of the session by 
the unfortunate illness that overtook Premier Bennett 
early in February and kept him out of his place in Parliament 
until May 20; but the Opposition groups, to their credit, 
generously refrained from taking advantage of the difficulties 
thereby imposed upon the Ministry, and only in the closing 
weeks did the spirit of keen partisan controversy, which 
usually enlivens a pre-election session, manifest itself. 
Moreover the Liberals, in their anxiety to avoid exposure 
to the charge that they were unsympathetic to desirable 
reforms, were sedulously careful not to oppose in principle 

* The date of the election has now been fixed for October 14. 
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many of the Government’s measures. While they derided 
some of them as futile or misconceived and often pressed 
for important amendments, they were content for the most 
part to fill the rdle of vigilant critics, who wanted to 
improve Ministerial legislation and carry the reforming 
process to greater lengths. The C.C.F. group, for its 
part, took the view that the Conservatives had been at 
least partially converted to their view of the necessity for 
comprehensive reforms of the capitalist system and for 
state intervention with business on collectivist lines ; 
accordingly they persistently adopted an attitude of friendly 
benevolence towards the Government and most of its 
legislation. 

As a result, while it is true that not a few of the reforms 
originally proposed by Mr. Bennett in his radio addresses 
have reached the statute book in a somewhat denatured 
form, the legislation actually passed promises to effect 
very important changes in the economic, financial and social 
structure of the Dominion, and represents a sincere 
attempt on the part of Ministers “to ensure the more 
effective and equitable operation of the capitalist system ”— 
to employ the phraseology of the closing Speech from the 
Throne. The measures enacted in regard to minimum 
standards of wages, hours of work and a weekly rest, and a 
scheme of unemployment and social insurance, which 
commanded general approval, will help to bring Canada, 
which has been relatively backward in such social legis- 
lation, into line with other units of the Commonwealth 
in this respect. Material for another batch of important 
legislation, planned to suppress proven evils and abuses 
in the business world, was supplied by the report of the 
Price Spreads Commission, but not all the Commission’s 
recommendations were accepted by the Ministry. A 
convenient excuse for rejecting some of them and modi- 
fying others was available in the doubts expressed by 
eminent legal authorities about the competence of the 
Federal Parliament to undertake, without fear of successful 
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challenge in the courts, any drastic regulation of business 
activities. 

This uncertainty about its constitutional authority 
enabled the Government to gratify its business supporters 
by whittling down the proposed powers and jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade and Industry Commission, whose 
creation and equipment with very wide and drastic powers 
had been urged in the Price Spreads report. The Com- 
mission has been established; but it is to have the same 
personnel as the present Tariff Board, reinforced by the 
assistance of a Director of Prosecutions. Moreover, it 
will confine its activities to investigation and, beyond 
making decrees for the enforcement of existing laws, will 
exercise no regulatory powers over business. However, 
amendments that were passed to the criminal code, the 
Companies Act, the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Natural Products Marketing Act should be effective, 
if the law is sternly administered, to suppress unfair 
business practices and unjust exploitation of labour, to 
protect the investing public against fraud, to establish 
higher standards of quality for consumers, and to secure a 
healthier atmosphere of fair competition in industry. The 
facilities for providing credit at reasonable rates to the 
farming community were improved by another Bill, and 
its benefits extended to fishermen. A National Economic 
Council to advise the Cabinet has also been brought into 
existence, and authority was secured for a generous pro- 
gramme of public works and a scheme for the improvement 
of housing conditions. ‘Two important financial measures 
were passed, empowering the Government to establish 
an exchange stabilisation fund and to revalue the gold 
stocks of the Dominion, and the Government has already 
acted upon the authority given by the latter Act. 

The most controversial measure of the session was a 
Grain Marketing Bill, which the Government introduced 
towards the end of the session. In its original form it 
contemplated a wholesale revolution of the system under 
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which Canada has marketed her grain crops for many years. 
It proposed to establish a Federal Grain Board armed with 
very drastic powers and operating as the only marketing 
agency under a compulsory pool scheme for all grain grown 
in the prairie provinces. However, while it was backed 
by the wheat pool organisations, it encountered violent 
opposition from the private grain firms, who foresaw that 
its passage would wipe out their business ; and the Liberal 
party, while accepting the principle of a grain board, took 
strong exception to conferring upon it compulsory and 
monopolistic powers and threatened to offer a resolute 
resistance to these features of the Bill. Eventually, by 
agreement, it was referred to a special committee of the 
Commons, which, under the chairmanship of Mr. Bennett 
himself, heard the representations of interested parties for 
and against the Bill. ‘The Government had to bow reluct- 
antly to the insistence of the Liberal members of the com- 
mittee that they could not reach a satisfactory conclusion 
about the merits of the Bill unless they were put in posses- 
sion of detailed and accurate information about the com- 
plicated transactions undertaken in the wheat market 
since 1931 on behalf of the Government by Mr. J. I. 
McFarland, its agent in Winnipeg. 

Mr. McFarland was unable to appear in person owing 
to illness, but his assistants unfolded a very disturbing 
story. They disclosed that, when Mr. McFarland in 1931 
took over the wheat stocks of the embarrassed wheat pools 
with a view to their disposal, he found himself in possession 
of roughly 76 million bushels of wheat standing at an 
average cost of about 60% cents per bushel. But instead 
of disposing of these stocks he had, under instructions from 
Ottawa, embarked soon afterwards upon a policy of sup- 
porting the wheat market, and, while at one period he could 
show a substantial paper profit on his operations, it had 
soon been transformed into a deficit. By June, 1935, the 
commitments of theGovernment in wheat and wheat con- 
tracts had mounted to the prodigious total of 228 million 
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bushels, standing at an average cost of 85.9 cents per bushel. 
The witnesses who gave these figures supported the 
Ministerial thesis that the plan of supporting the wheat 
market had put at least 100 million dollars into the pockets 
of the prairie grain growers since 1931 and was therefore 
fully justified. The business community and the general 
public, however, were shocked to discover that a sum of 
public money not far short of 200 million dollars was 
involved in the vagaries of the wheat market, and that, if 
the existing debit balance of 114 million dollars was to be 
wiped out, the Government’s stocks of wheat would have 
to be sold on an average at about § cents per bushel above 
the present market price, which, being artificially pegged, 
does not represent the real value of wheat for export pur- 
poses. 

Faced with an adverse popular reaction from these dis 
closures, the Government felt it would be wise strategy 
to avoid any prolonged controversy about the Grain Market- 
ing Bill, and so, when the committee came to redraft the 
Bill, Mr. Bennett agreed to drastic changes, which altered 
it out of recognition and went far to meet the objections of 
the Liberals. In its amended form the Bill provides for 
the establishment of a Federal Grain Board, which, how- 
ever, will at first be restricted in its scope of action to wheat 
and will only extend it to coarse grains by special authorisa- 
tion of the Government. The compulsory features of the 
Bill are not actually deleted but their operation is to be 
suspended, until evidence is forthcoming that the new 
marketing system has completely failed. ‘There is to be a 
fixed minimum price for wheat, but the Board will only 
buy wheat when the export price level falls below the 
minimum, and then it must buy direct from producers 
and not on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange; the farmers 
for their part are left free to sell either to the Board or to 
private grain merchants as they desire. The Board is 
empowered to investigate the workings of the grain 
exchanges, when it feels an inquiry into them is advisable, 
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but it is forbidden to conduct any more stabilisation 
operations. Furthermore, what is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of a national wheat policy is embodied in certain 
clauses of the Bill, by which the Board is authorised to 
take over the wheat holdings of Mr. McFarland and to sell 
them to the best possible advantage. These particular 
clauses are being interpreted as an intimation to Argentina, 
Australia and other exporting countries that Canada has 
renounced the policy of holding wheat for higher prices 
and is determined to sell her wheat and meat whatever 
competition is offered. 

However, when the publication of the terms of the 
amended Bill caused a sharp recession in wheat prices in 
Liverpool, Mr. Bennett, during the debate on the third 
reading, intimated firmly that there were to be no bargain- 
counter sales of Canadian wheat, and the Senate struck 
out the words “as speedily as possible” from the clause 
referring to the disposal of the wheat stocks. ‘The Liberals 
wanted a time limit up to March 1, 1936, set to the opera- 
tion of the Board, but when the Government refused to 
concede this point they did not press it, and they supported 
Ministers in resisting an attempt of the C.C.F. party to 
restore the compulsory pool provisions, the elimination of 
which had in their eyes completely vitiated the Bill. 
The grain marketing system, which has now been estab- 
lished, is analogous to that which has been followed by 
Argentina for some years past, but it remains to be seen 
whether it will get rid of the huge exportable surplus of 
wheat, which a carry-over of about 200 million bushels, 
added to a crop that promises to be excellent, will make 
available in the coming months. 

The Government also, by dropping a Bill for the applica- 
tion of the alternative vote to the province of Saskatchewan, 
and to that province alone, in the federal election, avoided 
a prolonged fight over it, as the Liberals were determined 
to frustrate what they regarded as grossly unfair discrimina- 
tion against them. Concessions were made on other 
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measures in order to facilitate their speedy passage. In 
the closing days of the session the Senate, whose debates 
and general proceedings have in recent years been raised 
to a higher plane by the leadership of Senator Meighen, 
asserted its rights by making a series of drastic amend- 
ments in certain Bills, and there ensued between the two 
Houses several bouts of wrangling, which eventually 
ended in compromises. In the last two months of the 
session imperial and international affairs were cheerfully 
neglected as of small consequence compared with domestic 
problems. The special committee of the Commons that 
had been appointed to investigate and report upon ways 
and means of securing amendments to the British North 
America Act produced an inconclusive report, its chief 
feature being a recommendation for the holding of a 
Dominion-Provincial conference on the subject as soon as 
possible. 

In the last week of the session the Government had to 
face an awkward debate upon the unemployment problem, 
arising out of an unfortunate fracas in Regina between the 
police and unemployed men, which had resulted in the 
loss of two lives and in many injuries. The problem 
presented by the million and a quarter people who are 
still upon some form or another of public relief threatens 
to be a source of worry to all Canadian Governments for 
some time to come, and will constitute one of the main 
issues at the coming election. 


II. Prospects ror THE ELECTION 


HE exact date of the election has not been announced, 

but it will probably come in the latter half of Septem- 

ber. However, for all practical purposes the campaign is 

already in full swing; over 300 candidates have already 

been chosen for the 245 seats in the Federal Parliament, 

nomination conventions are being held daily, and the whole 
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country is being flooded with election literature and 
propaganda. The presence of four competing parties for 
the first time in Canadian politics ensures a multiplicity of 
candidates, whose total will far outnumber the 531 nomin- 
ated for the election of 1930, and it promises to turn the 
contest into a confused mélée. At the time of writing 
all the political experts, even Conservative pundits, admit 
that the odds are strongly in favour of a decisive victory 
for the Liberals. They have their party organization in 
better shape than any of their rivals, the superior forward- 
ness of their preparations being proved by the fact that 
they have already 148 candidates in the field, almost twice 
as many as any other party has. They enjoy press support 
which is both more solid and in abler hands ; and they have 
the advantage of the assistance of the political machines of 
six Liberal provincial administrations, which can be very 
useful allies in a federal election, and of the probable 
friendliness of two more. ‘Their chief weakness is that, 
beyond Mr. Mackenzie King’s specific pledges to lower 
the tariff, and somewhat half-hearted commitments by 
some of his lieutenants about nationalising the Bank of 
Canada, they have not so far put before the country any 
comprehensive programme for the solution of its basic 
problems. They are accused of a disposition to rely for 
victory upon the unpopularity of the Bennett Ministry, 
rather than to take the risk of sponsoring bold reformative 
proposals. 

While assurances have been publicly given that, as the 
campaign proceeds, the Liberal party will be found with a 
definite progressive policy for every problem, some of its 
leaders are notoriously conservative in their outlook upon 
economic issues and the question of constitutional reform. 
Their influence will be exerted for the avoidance of any 
gestures of extreme radicalism, with two objectives : first, 
to allure the votes of Conservative business men, who 
despair of the fortunes of their own party and want to see 


a stable Government with a good working majority installed 
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in office ; and, secondly, to recapture most of the 20 seats 
lost in 1930 in the great Liberal stronghold of Quebec 
The Liberals count confidently on regaining three-fourths 
of these with the help of Premier Taschereau’s well- 
oiled provincial machine. They feel assured that the 
unpopularity of the Government’s high tariff policies will 
yield them gains in the prairie provinces, and that, in view of 
the result of the recent provincial election in New Brunswick, 
where they carried 43 out of the 48 seats and swept 
a Conservative Administration out of office, they cannot 
fail to improve their position in the maritime provinces, 
where they now only hold 7 out of 26 seats. They are less 
optimistic about Ontario, where the strange antics of Mr. 
Hepburn’s Liberal Government in its first year of office 
have done a good deal of harm to the cause of Liberalism, 
but even there they do not expect a net loss. A great deal 
may happen before election day, but at present the Liberal 
leaders have some justification for their serene belief that 
they can offer the country the only prospect of a firm 
Administration with a clear majority in the Commons 
behind it, and that public opinion has made up its mind to 
give them another chance in office. 

The Conservative party is fighting a desperate rearguard 
action ; for the initiative which it achieved at the beginning 
of the year by the “‘ New Deal” programme, propounded 
by Mr. Bennett, has now been largely lost, and the party 
has been thrust back upon the defensive. Indeed, no 
Canadian Government has ever entered an election with the 
omens so unpropitious for its success, and the average 
Conservative member left Ottawa in a very despondent 
mood. ‘Then, two days after prorogation, came the birth of 
the new Reconstruction party, headed by Mr. Stevens ; 
inasmuch as it represented an insurgent movement within 
the party, this must seem “ a sorrow’s crown of sorrow ” to 
Mr. Bennett and his followers. However, one problem has 
been happily settled for the party by Mr. Bennett’s 
definite announcement that he feels his health sufficiently 
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restored to permit him to retain the leadership for the 
campaign. Although his physicians may impose some limita- 
tions upon his activities, he can be relied upon to put up a 
very strenuous fight, however severe the odds against him 
may be. Before he opens his campaign he will have to 
reorganise his Cabinet ; for Mr. Rhodes, the Minister of 
Finance, and Mr. Matthews, the Minister of National 
Revenue, have both announced their impending retirement ~ 
from public life, and four other Ministers are known to be 
anxious to escape from the cares of office. Unfortunately, 
in the Conservative ranks at Ottawa there is a singular 
dearth of Cabinet material, and it will be difficult, under 
existing conditions, to induce distinguished figures outside 
Parliament to take office. 


III. Tue Party ProcraMMEs 


R. BENNETT will base his chief appeal for a vote of 


confidence in his Ministry on the grounds that it 
has guided the country satisfactorily through the worst 
economic depression in its history, that it has already 
remodelled in a sane progressive fashion the economic, 
financial and social structure of the Dominion, and that it 
will persevere with the process of judicious reform, pro- 
vided it is given a mandate for amendments to the constitu- 
tion conferring upon the Federal Government authority 
to deal effectively with problems essentially national in 
scope. The Conservatives also propose to make consider- 
able play with the Ottawa agreements, and depict them as 
most profitable pacts, which have been a material help to 
Canada in surmounting the trials of the depression and have 
proved beneficial to the whole Commonwealth. If they 
cannot get the negotiations now in progress for a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States brought to fruition before 
the election, they will insist that they should be kept in 
office as the only party that can be relied upon to exercise 
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vigilant guardianship over Canadian interests in trade 
dealings with so powerful and aggressive a neighbour. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Bennett will retain behind him the 
solid core of the Conservative party, but the threatened 
desertion of its radical elements, whose political hero is Mr. 
Stevens, may cost it a number of seats. It is difficult to 
see where the Conservatives can hope to make any substan- 
tial gains to compensate for the heavy losses that are in- 
evitable, and apparently the party strategists are now chiefly 
concerned about salvaging enough seats to ensure that the 
Conservatives, as the second largest party in the new House 
of Commons, will be able to claim the right to be the 
official Opposition in the new Parliament. If they were 
to fail in the attainment of this objective, the eventual 
disappearance of the historic party founded by Sir John 
Macdonald would become almost inevitable. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (C.C.F.), 
which is a holding organisation for the different units of a 
Farmer-Labour alliance, will be fighting its first election 
as an organised national party, and it hopes to add con- 
siderably to its present representation in the House of 
Commons, which numbers 15. It will fight on its official 
programme, which is frankly socialistic but with the Marxian 
flavour modified in respect of its rural policies, lest its 
farmer supporters be frightened away. Its election mani- 
festo boldly contends that the real issue of the election is 
the choice between the reform of capitalism, which the 
other parties. urge, and its abolition, which is the goal of the 
C.C.F. It proposes to nationalise the banking and 
monetary system, to launch an elaborate programme of 
public works, which will absorb many of the workless, to 
furnish the remainder with relief on a scale calculated to 
assure them decent standards of living, and to guarantee 
a minimum income to the farmers. ‘These, however, are 
only the main features of a long programme which, in the 
words of its prelude, is designed to rescue the country from 
the clutches of an autocratic and irresponsible plutocracy. 
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The C.C.F. is strongest in the two most westerly pro- 
vinces, British Columbia and Alberta, but in the latter its 
hold upon the radical vote is now threatened by the rise of a 
Social Credit party, organised by one William Aberhart, a 
Calgary schoolmaster, who is a Canadian replica of Father 
Coughlin and preaches a brand of Social Credit doctrines 
analogous to the Douglas creed, but not identical with it. 
Mr. Aberhart is what the Americans call “‘ an expert rabble- 
rouser,” and this spring he had collected such a following in 
Alberta that its United Farmer Government felt it advis- 
able to send out a Macedonian call for help to no less a 
person than the original parent of Social Credit, Major 
C. H. Douglas, who came out for a substantial fee and 
proceeded to expose the fundamental errors and flaws in 
Mr. Aberhart’s plan. But Mr. Aberhart was undis- 
mayed by this exposé and, having nominated an array of 
candidates for the approaching provincial election in 
Alberta, now contemplates an invasion of the federal field, 
which would impair the chances of C.C.F. candidates. 
However, by way of compensation it is reported that the 
C.C.F.is nowsecuring a considerable foothold in Montreal, 
and that in spite of the thunderous denunciations of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, which has virtually 
placed the party under a ban, its socialistic doctrines are 
for the first time winning converts among the French- 
Canadian working classes. Nevertheless the strength of the 
C.C.F. east of the Ottawa river still remains feeble, and, 
since its organisation is sporadic and it has only the support 
of a few weekly papers, it can scarcely hope at this election 
to challenge seriously the supremacy of the two historic 
parties. 

There remains the new Reconstruction party launched 
by Mr. Stevens and his supporters, Like the C.C.F., it 
has set up Canada’s plutocracy as its chief target, but it 
parts company with the older organisation when it comes 
to the best method of curbing that plutocracy’s misdeeds 
and oppressions ; for it renounces socialism as a dangerous 
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adventure and believes that drastic reforms applied to the 
capitalist system can make it workable. Yet its fifteen-point 
programme has many points of similarity with that of the 
C.C.F.; it advocates, for instance, a generous programme 
of public works for the relief of unemployment, and the 
nationalisation of the banking system. It also proposes a 
drastic lowering of interest rates (suggesting that 5 per cent. 
should be the legal limit for mortgage interest) and a stern 
reduction of tariff duties on imports from Great Britain, 
especially such as are necessary or advantageous to the 
farming community. The insertion of this last item in his 
programme will keep the protectionist elements in the Con- 
servative party away from Mr. Stevens’ banner, but it may 
win support for him in rural constituencies, where he is at 
present weak. His main strength, however, will be in the 
towns and cities. It remains to be seen whether he will 
be able to retain for polling day the support of the very sub- 
stantial personal following which he had undoubtedly at 
one time accumulated by his crusade against “ big business ” 
and its ways. So far no Conservative paper, no member of 
either House of Parliament, and no politician of prominence 
has thrown in his lot with the newest party, though it has 
secured the benediction of the United Farmers of Ontario 
and of some associations of retail merchants, who regard 
Mr. Stevens as their faithful champion against their pet 
enemies, the great department and chain store organisa- 
tions. It is difficult to see how Mr. Stevens, in the two 
months that are the outside limit of time at his disposal, 
can create an efficient nation-wide organisation and make 
good his threat of placing a candidate in every constitu- 
ency. But the new party, representing as it does a revolt 
within the Conservative party, is bound to add to Mr. 
Bennett’s embarrassments and difficulties. 

Altogether a lively election seems in prospect, and it will 
be spiced by the activities of some novel candidates. Mr. 
J. R. Booth, an Ottawa millionaire, is fighting a rural seat 
adjacent to the capital as an Independent Liberal with a 
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radical platform, and Mr. Tim Buck, who recently served 
a prison term for seditious conduct, is contesting North 
Winnipeg as a Communist. The whole tone of all the 
party programmes reveals a general leftward movement in 
outlook and policy; and doctrines and ideas, which isolated 
cliques a few years ago were discussing in whispers, are now 
quite fashionable in all circles of society. There is no 
widespread enthusiasm over the prospect of another 
Liberal Administration, dominated as it is almost certain 
to be by the ingrained conservatism of its Quebec con- 
tingent, and bereft, as it most unfortunately threatens to 
be, of two of the ablest Liberal politicians in the country, 
Colonel J. L. Ralston and Mr. Charles Dunning. Indeed, 
grave doubts are freely expressed whether Mr. Mackenzie 
King, if he wins the election, will be able to construct a 
Ministry competent to tackle with success the unemploy- 
ment, railway and other fundamental problems of Canada. 

Despite many rebuffs the advocates of a National Govern- 
ment, who include most of the leading figures of the 
financial and business world, have never abandoned their 
dreams ; there has lately come into existence a League for 
National Government, which claims to have 35,000 mem- 
bers and which proposes to exact, as the price of its 
members’ support, pledges from candidates of all parties 
that they will, if returned, work for a National Ministry. 
The sponsors of this League think that a chance of achiev- 
ing their objective will come possibly two years hence, 
when a Liberal Administration finds itself reduced to a 
state of baffled impotence in face of the Dominion’s basic 
problems. But nothing would please the C.C.F. quite so 
much as the emergence of a National Government, merging 
the Liberal and Conservative parties, as the field would 
then be opened for their party to become the official 
Opposition of the Left, and the cohorts of Mr. Stevens 
would almost be forced to join them. Accordingly the 
coming election, whatever its immediate result, may well 
prove to be an important transitional episode in a long 
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overdue process of political realignment, which will give 
Canada two vigorous political parties, one of the Right 
and another of the Left, advocating completely divergent 
philosophies and programmes. 


Canada. 
July, 1935. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Rurat REHABILITATION 


OR five years, save a short interlude in the case of wool, 
Australian primary producers have watched with 
growing concern the ebb tide of world prices for their 
products. As no turn is yet visible, it is recognised not only 
that our rural industries must accommodate themselves 
to price levels different from those of pre-depression years, 
but also that far-reaching legislative action is needed to 
assist the process. Rural rehabilitation therefore presents 
a complex of problems, with markets and debt adjustment 
in the immediate forefront. Ironically enough, some of the 
marketing difficulties can be traced to the divergent policies 
of two British Ministers. For if Australian Governments 
enthusiastically associated themselves with the wide- 
visioned plans that Mr. Amery sketched in his Empire 
Settlement Act of 1922 for the mass settlement of ex- 
soldiers and migrants in the Dominions, they are now 
reluctantly realising that Mr. Elliot’s rediscovery of the 
British farmer deals a mortal blow to much that those plans 
envisaged. Recent experience has revealed how illusory 
were some of the assumptions of those plans, and although 
at first circumstances disguised the position, statesmen like 
Mr. Bruce never lost an opportunity to impress upon 
people, both here and in England, the derangements that 
would occur if settlement were divorced from markets. 
Since 1929, the stimulus of low prices, combined with a 
run of good seasons, and strengthened by government 


encouragement to produce more and better primary pro- 
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ducts, has resulted in a substantial increase in the total 
volume of rural production, and consequently in the volume 
of the exportable surplus. Professor Giblin estimates* 
that the production of wool increased by 10 per cent. 
between 1928-29 and 1932-33, of wheat by 40 per cent., of 
butter by 50 per cent., and farm production as a whole by 
16 per cent. During the same period prices for farm 
products fell by 40 per cent., and although the early 
depreciation of the Australian pound tempered the effect 
of the fall, the export price over the last three years, with a 
stable sterling-Australian exchange, has fluctuated about 
an average of some 35 per cent. below pre-depression figures. 

The attempt to counter the price loss by an increased 
exportable volume, however, has been challenged by 
changes in trade policy throughout the world. The ever- 
extending application of the principle of economic nation- 
alism has closed or curtailed some foreign markets to 
Australian produce, and this has transformed the United 
Kingdom from our major into almost our only important 
overseas market. Hence Mr. Elliot’s reversal of Mr. 
Amery’s policy, and his threatened restrictions upon 
Australian produce in the British market, raise problems 
of the first magnitude. Ottawa offered possibilities of 
resolving conflicting loyalties, but if it did not succeed in 
doing this it did reveal to the Dominions the inconsistencies 
between many of their demands upon Great Britain and 
their own domestic policies. If they gained some sub- 
stantial though temporary benefits, and are able, for the 
time, to record a considerable increase in the volume of some 
of their exports, they have also had to accept a situation that 
promises them for the future, not the almost unrestricted 
market of pre-depression days, but one hedged in with 
quotas and bounties to British farmers, and with extra- 
Empire trade agreements, the whole being buttressed with 
mounting tariff walls. 


* See his “ Farm Production and the Depression.” Supplement to the 
Economic Record, March, 1935, p. 40. 
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The Relief of Debtors 

If markets constitute the background of the problem of 
rural rehabilitation, the foreground is occupied by a con- 
fused medley of features which may be identified as the 
Australian rural debt structure. This part of the problem 
has its roots in the immediate post-war period, when all 
governments embarked upon expensive settlement schemes 
financed by large public loans bearing high interest rates. 
Money was advanced to settlers on new irrigation areas, 
on group settlements and on marginal wheat lands, although 
much was also expended on closer settlement in safer 
districts. Superimposed upon, and stimulated by, govern- 
ment settlement of ex-soldiers, migrants and local civilians, 
was a not inconsiderable volume of private farm sales based 
upon the high prices that ruled for wool, wheat and butter. 
Some of these projects, both governmental and private, were 
ill-considered, and were justified, if at all, only upon the 
assumption that the favourable conditions under which 
they were attempted would continue indefinitely. When 
the depression arrived many of the settlers were peculiarly 
vulnerable. There had been scant time (even had there 
been the inclination) for many of them to build up reserves, 
and when prices fell they found themselves encumbered 
with liabilities quite disproportionate to their earning 
capacity. 

The immediate concern of the several governments was to 
maintain the volume of exports that was essential if public 
and private external debt obligations were to be met, and 
this effort marched with an anxiety to avoid the social 
and political difficulties associated with any wholesale 
abandonment of or evictions from farms. The latter 
possibility was met in the several States partly by general 
Moratorium Acts and partly by specific measures. 

In the case of governmental settlers only the magnitude 
of the relief afforded them was novel in the chequered 
history of Australian land settlement. Settlers had the 
capital values of their holdings from the Crown re-appraised, 
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their rents of Crown leases reduced, their instalments of 
capital and payments of interest suspended, and their rates 
of interest reduced, while necessitous farmers secured fresh 
advances to purchase seed, stock or equipment. Sometimes 
these concessions were general; sometimes they were 
confined to groups such as farmers on irrigation areas or 
closer settlement farms*; in other cases, they depended 
upon the showing of specific cause. 

Further, for all settlers, governmental as well as private, 
an effort was made to bridge the gap that had opened 
between costs and prices by reducing transport and terminal 
charges, by adjusting rent and interest in conformity with 
the Premiers’ Plan, by paying bounties, by organising 
marketing schemes, and by fixing home consumption prices. 
But there still remained the problem of dealing with debts 
due to private creditors, and this required the breaking of 
fresh ground. 

South Australia, whose economy is essentially rural, and 
whose primary producers had suffered severely from 
droughts during the years from 1926 to 1929, led the way 
with a special Debt Adjustment Act, passed towards the 
end of 1929. Notwithstanding its title, the Act did not 
provide for the writing down of liabilities. It merely 
protected farmers and graziers from actions by creditors to 
recover debts owing, and opened the door to voluntary 
compositions. Subsequent measures extended this prin- 
ciple,t and later, following investigation into their working, 


* In Victoria, for example, the Closer Settlement Act of 1932 brought all 
the settlers’ liabilities to the Crown for land purchase, advances, and interest 
into one account, and for five years from June 30, 1932, fixed a maximum 
instalment in payment of debt and interest. At the end of June, 1937, the 
Closer Settlement Commission is required to re-appraise the land and 
improvements, in the light of current conditions, and if the new value is less 
than the liabilities of the settler the difference is to be written off. The 
Commission has reported that “the majority of the settlers are in an 
insolvent position, and until the revaluation of 1937 . . . their position cannot 
be rectified.” 

t The Farmers’ Relief Act, 1932, the Financial Emergency Act, 1931, 
which reduced rent and interest charges, the Mortgagors’ Relief Act, 1931, 
the Farmers’ Relief Extension Act, 1931, and the Farmers’ Relief Act, 1932. 
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and into the desirability of taking special action for debt 
adjustment*, a Farmers’ Relief Board, constituted under 
the Farmers’ Assistance Act, 1933, was empowered to assist 
farmers to carry on, and to hear their applications for a 
reduction of liabilities. Such applications might be enter- 
tained only if the Board was satisfied as to their reasonable- 
ness and if creditors consented. 

In all the States that undertook specific legislation for 
protecting farmers the development was similar.t First, 
moratorium measures suspended the rights of mortgagees 
and creditors to take action for recovery of debts. The 
next stage was the setting up of authorities empowered to 
supervise the affairs of farmers to whom protection had been 
given, and to assist them to put their financial affairs in 
order. The third stage was an attempt to prevent farmers 
from abandoning their farms in despair, and provided 
machinery, which debtors, creditors, or Relief Boards could 
use, for dealing with applications for debt reduction. The 
latest development has been the provision of funds by the 
Commonwealth Government to be used to induce creditors 
to accept compositions, and thus enable farmers to make a 
fresh start. 

The application of these principles may be understood by 
describing the procedure under a specific Act. The New 
South Wales Farmers’ Relief Act, 1932, is perhaps the most 
comprehensive of the measures enacted, and its provisions 
may be taken as indicative of the objectives sought. 

A Farmers’ Relief Board has been established to which a 
farmer wishing to secure the benefits of the Act must apply. 


* Report of the Committee to investigate the question of Debt Adjust- 
ment in respect of the Agricultural and Pastoral Industries (the Paine 
Report), March 1933. (S.A.) Legislative Council Paper No. 51. 

t+ Western Australia: Farmers’ Debt Adjustment Acts, 1930-33. 
Victoria : Unemployed Occupiers’ and Farmers’ Relief Act, 1931, Farmers’ 
Relief Act, 1932 (creating a Farmers’ Relief Board), Farmers’ Relief Act, 1933 
(empowering creditors as well as debtors to apply for debt reduction), 
Closer Settlement Act, 1932. New South Wales: the Moratorium Act, 
1930 (which also eliminated the “ personal covenant ”), the Moratorium 
Amendment Act, 1931, the Moratorium Act, 1932 (which re-introduced the 
“ personal covenant ” with safeguards), the Farmers’ Relief Acts, 1932-34" 
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If his prospects of rehabilitation are deemed reasonable, a 
“stay order” is issued. ‘This prevents the taking of any 
proceedings, judicial or otherwise, against a defaulting or 
embarrassed farmer during the currency of the “ stay 
order.” Thereupon an approved “supervisor” is 
appointed by the Board to assume the management of the 
finances and business operations of the farmer, but not to 
interfere with the internal working of the farm or the 
marketing of its produce, unless so directed by the Board. 
The supervisor investigates the assets and liabilities of the 
farmer, revalues his assets in terms of current figures, and, 
if there are excess liabilities, places this excess in suspense, 
without the right to earn interest. He handles all the 
receipts and expenditure of the farm, including proceeds of 
produce sold, and makes disbursements to the farmer, the 
creditors, and the supervisor in the order of priority 
prescribed by the Act. If the proceeds are insufficient to 
meet the year’s expenses, amounts unpaid are a charge 
against future receipts, subject to the observance of 
definite conditions. 

During the continuance of a “stay order” the Board 
may make advances for the maintenance of a farmer and 
his family, or to enable him to carry on the farm, or it may 
guarantee his purchases, or assist in purchasing supplies, 
such as fertilisers, cornsacks, and stock. Any advance for 
these purposes is secured on the income of the farmer. 
In addition the supervisor must pay to the farmer, for his 
own private use, 7$ per cent. of the proceeds of produce 
marketed, up to a maximum of {75 per annum. 

The relief afforded by this Act is therefore limited. It 
does not provide for the writing-off of a farmer’s liabilities, 
and its benefits are restricted to those who have a chance 
to recover. If it takes a farmer’s financial affairs out of 
his hands, the Act does afford positive financial assistance 
to enable him to continue production. If the farm is poor, 
or its earning capacity markedly below the load of its 
liabilities, or the applicant personally undeserving, the 
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Board considers it better to allow liquidation than to 
throw good money after bad. Where recovery is antici- 
pated, the Board’s first aim, after the financial position of 
the farm has been determined, is to raise it to full earning 
capacity ; for many farmers have been compelled to allow 
plant and equipment to depreciate, or their stock to fall 
below full carrying capacity. During this process of 
adjustment, creditors are protected against action by 
any one of them to the prejudice of all, and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that under competent management 
and supervision they may obtain payment of debts that 
seemed irrecoverable. 

In the absence of any lift in prices, the 1932 Act developed 
all the defects of ordinary moratorium measures. There 
is an obvious limit to the patience (and even the financial 
ability) of creditors to wait for payment, as well as to the 
willingness of debtors to work mainly for the benefit of 
creditors. Some creditors would have preferred to accept 
an immediate cash payment in composition of their debts, 
rather than drag on and hope for a full settlement in the 
future. If farmers could arrange private accommodation, 
the Board assisted them to secure compositions, but it had 
no funds of its own, nor was there legislative authority 
for making general adjustments. 

The 1934 Act provided machinery to enable creditors to 
approach the Board to secure compositions, but this 
scarcely varied the former position until the Federal 
Government agreed to provide funds for the purpose. 
As this constitutes a fresh approach to the problem of re- 
habilitation, based upon concerted and uniform action 
throughout Australia, it demands special notice. First, 
however, mention must be made of another old-established 
method by which governments attempted to ameliorate the 
lot of farmers during the continuance of low export prices. 
The Wheat Bounty 

The principle of a home consumption price has long 
been.applied in Australia to assist certain rural industries. 
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Of our more important farming activities, the production 
of wool, wheat, meat, and fresh fruits had not required 
this form of assistance prior to the depression. For most 
of the others, more or less complicated marketing organisa- 
tions had been brought into being, which maintained home 
consumption prices. When many wheat farmers became 
seriously embarrassed in 1930, recourse was had to bounties. 
Initiated by the Scullin Government, which gave a bounty 
of 44d. a bushel on all wheat sold during the 1931-32 
season, the principle was continued on modified lines by 
the Lyons Government for the 1932-33 season. It was 
hoped that the London international wheat agreement of 
June 1933 would stimulate prices, which indeed rose 
until September 1933; but when they then declined the 
bounty was continued for 1933-34, although it was paid 
only to those farmers who had no taxable income for the 
year 1932, unless special hardship could be shown. Even 
this bounty could not be provided from revenue, and the 
Government had recourse, amongst other things, to a 
flour tax of £4 5s. a ton to provide it. 

The persistence of the demand for relief for one of the 
most important of our primary industries inevitably pro- 
voked the question, where a hand-to-mouth policy of 
assistance was going to lead. In order to clarify the situa- 
tion, the Lyons Government, early in 1932, appointed a 
Royal Commission, with Sir Herbert Gepp as chairman, 
to inquire into the wheat and allied industries. The 
Commission made a preliminary report in July 1934,* 
strongly recommending the payment of a bounty of 
£4,000,000 for the 1934-35 season. Part of the sum 
needed was to be raised by an excise duty on flour consumed 
in Australia, and the duty was to vary as the price of flour 
altered in Melbourne. The Government rejected the 
suggested method of raising the bounty, fearing that the 


* Royal Commission Report on Wheat, Flour and Bread Industries, 
First Report, July 1934; Supplementary Report, November 1934 ; Second 
Report, February 1935. See Tue Rounp Tasie, No. 97, December 
1934, pp. 174-176, and No. 98, March 1935, pp. 412-413. 
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yield from a varying tax would be uncertain, and that the 
door would be opened to speculation in flour. Instead, it 
reimposed the unpopular flour tax at a reduced rate of 
{2 12s. 6d. a ton for the year 1935. It agreed to the 
Commission’s method of distribution of the bounty, 
namely, partly on the basis of wheat marketed (which 
provided 3d. per bushel produced), partly on acreage sown 
(which worked out at 3s. per acre), while the balance still 
remaining was to be held in reserve for later distribution 
among growers who had experienced specially adverse 
conditions during the year.* 

The Gepp Commission, in its first report, insisted that 
the solvency of wheat farmers generally was seriously 
threatened, and that comprehensive measures, which 
could only be applied over a term of years, were essential 
if recovery was to be attained. These fell into two broad 
classes—measures which would lower costs, and those 
which would increase net returns. Without waiting for 
the Commission’s final conclusions, the Commonwealth 
Government attempted to implement the two principles 
indicated. It called a conference of State Ministers and 
org2nisations, which agreed to a scheme to facilitate debt 
adjustment, and to the establishment of an Australian 
Agricultural Council to provide for continuous consulta- 
tion among Australian Governments on economic aspects 
of agriculture.t 


The Adjustment of Debts 


The scheme for debt adjustment entailed the provision 
by the Commonwealth Government of a sum of £12,000,000, 


* The third method was confirmed by an Act passed in April 1935 by 
the Federal Parliament, entitled “The Wheat Growers Relief Act, 1935.” 
As, however, the sum needed to provide the bounty of 3d. per bushel was 
less than had been expected because of a smaller crop, the Government added 
what was thus saved to the fund reserved, and it is estimated that the total 
to be distributed to special beneficiaries will be about £700,000, 

t Conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers on Agricultural 
and Marketing Matters held at Canberra, December 3 and 4, 1934. Com- 
monwealth parliamentary papers, 1934, No. 69. 
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to be given to the States free of interest over a period of 
years for the purpose of thawing out the liabilities of 
farmers that had been frozen by the operation of rural 
Moratorium Acts. Investigations had shown that, apart 
from farmers whose position was still financially sound and 
those whose finances were, either for personal or for other 
reasons, beyond repair, there were large numbers who, if 
they could deal with the accumulated load of suspended 
liabilities, might reasonably expect to be able to carry on 
in future without assistance from public funds. Out of 
about 250,000 farmers in the Commonwealth, the Acting 
Prime Minister, Dr. Earle Page, intimated that about 
30,000 would need assistance. 

The Commonwealth Loan (Farmers’ Debt Adjustment) 
Act, passed in April 1935, ratified the agreement for debt 
adjustment but contained a provision that no grant should 
be made to any State until it had set up an authority with 
power to suspend farmers’ debts in whole or in part.* 
“Farmer” is defined as anyone engaged in “ farming, 
agricultural, horticultural, pastoral or grazing operations.” 

The remaining principles of the Act are (a) that State 
agencies are to be used to administer the funds provided, 
(b) that the funds are to be used for the adjustment of 
farmers’ debts, and not for making advances for plant or 
improvements on existing farms, or for tiding farmers over 
the period of readjustment, (c) that the funds are to be 
used to assist individual farmers, and not to relieve State 
budgets (Western Australia wished to use part of the funds 
for general assistance to farmers, but the Act precludes 
this), (d) that the funds must not be used for wiping out 
debts due by farmers to State Governments, and (e) that 
the funds must be used only to assist those farmers who 
have a reasonable prospect of carrying on after compositions 
have been made. Subject to the observance of those 

* New South Wales and South Australia have already passed the neces- 


sary measures; Western Australia will need to amend in certain details 
its existing law, while the other States have yet to take action. 
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principles, each State is free to develop its own methods of 
debt adjustment. It may lend money to farmers, and 
require repayment, and these repayments are intended to 
create a revolving fund. In general, the plan of the New 
South Wales Farmers’ Relief Act, 1932, already described, 
is being adopted. 

The funds to be allocated to each State have been decided 
in terms of an elaborate formula. {1,500,000 has already 
been provided for the period ending June 30, 1935, and 
further sums have been named for later distribution. Out 
of the total grant of £12,000,000a sum of {2,000,000 is to be 
held in reserve to correct any anomalies that may be found. 

As to whether the amount provided is sufficient, there is 
considerable difference of opinion. Dr. Page estimated on 
the basis of an average of £400 for about 30,000 farmers, 
and he quoted typical cases of farmers with liabilities 
ranging from {£4,000 to {11,000 where cash payments of 
from less than £300 to nearly {500 would restore a sub- 
stantial equity in the respective properties at the current 
level of prices.* To those who contend that the amount 
is insufficient, it is pointed out that, although the New 
South Wales Act has been in operation for three years, by 
May 1935 only 2,200 out of about 50,000 farmers had 
secured protection from the Farmers’ Relief Board. 
Another objection advanced is that there is no provision 
for compelling creditors to accept reasonable schemes, 
although Relief Boards need not wait until all creditors 
have agreed before proceeding with compositions. 

It has also been urged that creditors are quite unlikely 
to accept a composition of even ten shillings in the pound 
on debts that they feel they can ultimately collect in full, 
but if “ultimately ” is interpreted to mean “ within a 
reasonable time ” Relief Boards will hardly ask them to do 
so. It is clear that administration holds the key to the 
success of debt adjustment, and a heavy responsibility is 
thrown upon officials to avoid wasting money upon creditors 

* Federal Parliamentary Debates, March 21, 1935. 
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who may seek to use the new measures to resuscitate debts 
they have already written off as irrecoverable, and upon 
substantially solvent debtors who may seek to evade 
liabilities they are quite able to meet without assistance. 

Governments have also to meet the situation created by 
much of the rural legislation of recent years, the general 
effect of which has been to eliminate some of the criteria 
by which farmers judge the profitableness of production. 
Where many past measures have been calculated to encour- 
age expectations of regular assistance from public funds, and 
where some of the government settlers, especially returned 
soldiers, have not hesitated to make extravagant demands, 
the success of debt adjustment will be judged by the number 
of farmers able in future to rely upon their own efforts. 


Long Range Policy 


Although the general outlines of the scheme for debt 
adjustment had been settled before the Government 
received the second report of the Gepp Commission upon 
the matter in February 1935, it found that the report 
emphasised the belief that debt adjustment was unavoid- 
able. The Commission stated that the aggregate of 
farmers’ liabilities was of great magnitude, but inasmuch 
as the debts of the farmers were the assets of other in- 
dividuals in the community it rejected such expedients 
as a general writing down of capital debts or interest rates, 
believing that every case must be considered on its merits, 
and that an adjustment to meet the present low level of 
prices would be unjust to creditors if circumstances altered 
and there was a general appreciation of values in the near 
future. 

Its discussions were far too comprehensive to be con- 
densed in a short paragraph, but its major conclusions were 
that the Commonwealth should legislate to deal directly 
with the farmers, should set up Commonwealth Debt 
Adjustment Courts, presided over in each State by a 
judge with two technical consultants, and should unify the 
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whole administration by a Commonwealth-wide organisa- 
tion. (The Commonwealth Government preferred to 
leave the matter for the several States to deal with, even if 
uniformity were sacrificed.) The Courts were to be 
empowered to afford protection to debtors (along lines 
similar to that already given by State authorities) for seven 
years, during which time voluntary or, in default, compul- 
sory compositions were to be made. At the end of seven 
years each case was to be reviewed, and all debts then 
adjudged to have no value were to be cancelled, the value 
of the estate to the creditors being determined on the basis 
of the net earning capacity of the property. The Com- 
mission considered that some wheat farmers, especially those 
on small areas and in unreliable districts, were incapable of 
recovery, and it recommended the withdrawal of moratorium 
protection from them, so that the readjustment of areas, 
the replacement of inefficient farmers, and the gradual 
reorganisation of farm production should now be undertaken. 

Turning to the question of increasing net returns, the 
Gepp Commission recommended a compulsory marketing 
scheme for Australian wheat, administered by Common- 
wealth and State marketing boards, with power to fix a 
home consumption price for wheat. The proposal met 
with considerable opposition because it rejected the idea 
of producer control, but the principle has been applied 
already to the production and marketing of other primary 
products. The Commonwealth Government is holding 
its hand until the return of the Australian ministerial 
delegation from London, but meanwhile it has launched 
the Australian Agricultural Council, which may prove to be 
an important step in the internal reorganisation of our 
primary industries. 

A ministerial organisation like the Loan Council, it is 
in some respects far more ambitious ; for, associated with 
Commonwealth and State Ministers, it has a standing 
executive committee of departmental and other experts, 
including the executive committee of the Council of Scien- 
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tific and Industrial Research, which will systematically and 
scientifically examine and present to the Agricultural 
Council the problems that demand attention. The Council 
will provide a direct and continuous channel of communica- 
tion between the several governments, and by reason of the 
association with it of the Commonwealth Ministry of 
Commerce it will be likely to secure concerted action when 
primary producers’ interests are affected. Indeed, it is 
conceivable that it may prove to be even more important 
in the work of controlling primary production than the 
Loan Council has been in determining broad lines of 
financial policy. 

The two developments just sketched are only stages in 
the larger problem of rural rehabilitation. The transfer 
of some groups of primary producers from non-economic 
production may prove within the capacity of the Agri- 
cultural Council to handle, and the extent to which this 
will be necessary will be clearer when debt adjustment has 
been effected, and when the scope of overseas markets has 
been defined. Meanwhile, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion of Professor Allan Fisher* that the maintenance 
of the present level of primary production will only be 
possible if many of those engaged in it “are willing to 
accept an income level definitely lower than that of other 
comparable sections of the community.” This willing- 
ness, however, is conditioned by political pulls, for as 
Professor Giblinf points out, “ the farmer has been taught 
for so many generations that he is the backbone of the 
country and that his activities are more in the nature of 
pious devotions than of sordid commercial ventures, that it 
is hard for him to believe that his country will ever fail to 
maintain him in the production of increased quantities of 
wheat and butter, even if nobody wants them and they are 
produced only to be destroyed.” 


* “Crisis and Readjustment in Australia,” Fournal of Political Economy, 
December, 1934, p. 782. 


t “ Farm Production and the Depression.” Supplement to the Economie 
Record, March 1935, p. 47. 
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II. Potirica, CHRONICLE 


NDISTURBED by the commotions that are affecting 

politics almost everywhere, parliamentarism in Aus- 
tralia is still running its natural and traditional course. 
The electorate, as the federal election showed last year 
and as the three state elections have shown this year, is 
minded to let things go on very much as they are. That, 
rather than the specific policies of the rival parties, was the 
real issue in each of the state elections. 

In the last number of Tue Rounp Taste,* the result of 
the election in Victoria was recorded, together with the 
subsequent displacement of a United Australia party 
Ministry by its former Country party allies, and the forma- 
tion, with Labour support, of a Country party Ministry 
under Mr. A. A. Dunstan, pledged to a more compre- 
hensive policy of rural rehabilitation and of public works for 
unemployment relief. 

The contest in New South Wales was watched with 
interest and anxiety throughout Australia. Since New 
South Wales is the wealthiest and most populous State, 
policies adopted in New South Wales have a very consider- 
able influence upon Australian politics as a whole. The 
composite United Australia party-Country party Ministry 
could not have expected to retain the enormous majority 
of 42, in a house of 90, which it had won in 1932, following 
upon the dismissal of Mr. Lang by the Governor. But the 
result was a decisive victory for the Government, since 
Mr. Lang won only five seats, leaving Mr. Stevens with a 
strong majority of 32. This is the first time since the war 
that a Government in New South Wales has been returned 
for a second term. 

Mr. Lang put forward a policy compact of the familiar 
elements. By increasing expenditure by £20 million a year, 


* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 99, June, 1935, p. 599, and p. 618. 
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he would be able to give full-time employment for everyone 
at award rates, and restore public service salaries ; he would 
raise the school-leaving age to 16, alter the Arbitration 
Act to secure higher wages and shorter hours, and bring 
in a new scheme of rural relief to ensure to farmers an 
income at least equal to the basic wage. ‘These were 
magnificent promises. On his record, however, the electors 
did not believe that Mr. Lang would be able to fulfil them. 
They feared a repetition of the high taxation, financial 
chaos, and endless conflict with the Commonwealth and the 
Loan Council for which his previous régime was notorious. 
Not even the unemployed took the Labour promises this 
time at their face value. Mr. Stevens, on the other hand, 
naturally made the most of the general improvement in 
economic conditions during his term of office, and the 
electors preferred his record of tax remission and his 
promise of increased loan expenditure for public works. 
The vote has been regarded as showing that the Australian 
people have done with extremism, and that “ Langism is 
finished.” But it may be noted that the Federal Labour 
party, which is a “ moderate” organisation, added only a 
few thousands to its poll of 1932, and did not win a single 
seat. 

In Queensland, Mr. Forgan Smith now has the rare dis- 
tinction of having come back from the polls much stronger 
than before. In the last Parliament the Labour Ministry 
had a majority of 4, in a house of 62, over its Country- 
Nationalist opponents. It now has a majority of 30, 
leaving the Opposition numerically weaker than it has ever 
been since Labour first came into office in 1915. The 
election caused little interest. ‘The return of the Govern- 
ment was indeed expected, but no one had foreseen a 
veritable landslide in its favour. A recent alteration of 
electoral boundaries seems to have assisted Mr. Forgan 
Smith a good deal. He refused to make rosy promises, and. 
took his stand mainly on his Government’s record of 
moderate courses and improved conditions. The result 
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has been a great triumph for him personally. Independent, 
tenacious, a hard-hitting humorous Scot, he is one of the 
outstanding figures in Australian politics. 

When the Loan Council met in May, there were con- 
troversies all round—between the governments and the 
Commonwealth Bank, between the Commonwealth and the 
States, and between the States themselves. For public 
works, the loan programmes of the governments for the 
year 1935-6 totalled nearly £32 million, some £9 million 
more than the current year’s figures. ‘The Commonwealth 
wanted {5 million, mainly for rural rehabilitation. New 
South Wales, pursuant to Mr. Stevens’ election policy and 
in general accord with his Government’s policy in public 
finance throughout, claimed {10 million. Victoria asked 
for £53 million, to implement Mr. Dunstan’s policy of 
providing full-time work for the unemployed. In addition 
to the works programmes, there were State deficits for the 
current year to be met, amounting to {43 million. Further, 
the Commonwealth Bank proposed that £5 million of the 
loans to be raised during 1935-6 should be used to fund 
existing treasury bills, by means of which deficits were 
financed during the worst years of the depression. The 
Bank was also reported as having indicated that it was not 
possible to borrow in all more than £23 million during the 
year. The Commonwealth, fearing that its programme 
of rural rehabilitation might be jeopardised, pressed the 
States to curtail their demands, so as to reduce the total to 
£30 million. Victoria fought doggedly for the full amount 
claimed, but other States were unsympathetic. They 
were inclined to regard Mr. Dunstan’s demands as being 
based not so much on the financial position of the State 
as upon the political position of the Ministry. For a time 
it looked as though agreement was impossible. In such an 
event, the Financial Agreement provides that the total to 
be raised must be allotted to the governments in the ratio 
of their loan expenditure during the past five years. This 
formula would have worked out satisfactorily enough for 
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New South Wales, whose recent loan expenditure has been 
high. But in Victoria, whose loan policy has been con- 
servative, the formula would have allowed only £3.2 million. 
Finally, agreement was reached by increasing the total 
amount to be raised. Loans totalling £31 million were 
decided on—{5 million to cover deficits, and the remaining 
£26 million for works, the share of New South Wales 
being £8 million, and that of Victoria £4 million. Financial 
policy, like political, remains very much as before. 


Australia, 
July 1935. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Poxiricat CHRONICLE 


HE 1935 session of the Union Parliament marked a 

return to the normality of political party strife. 
Since coalition was brought about in the early months of 
1933 the parliamentary sessions have lacked much of the 
interest that is derived from the clash of opposing parties. 
During the last two sessions, while the Nationalist and 
South African parties remained in existence as separate 
entities, General Smuts, though a member of the Govern- 
ment, was still regarded, for certain technical parliamentary 
purposes, as the leader of the Opposition. To-day, against 
the solid phalanx of the United South African National 
party—comprising almost four-fifths of the House—which 
supports the Government, there stands arrayed a recognised 
official Opposition under Dr. Malan, which clings to the 
name of the old Nationalist party, as well as two minor 
Oppositions—the Dominion party and the Labour party. 
Those who two years ago were elected as Independents 
have for all intents and purposes aligned themselves with 
one or other of the four recognised parties. 

The resumption of party strife led to a good deal of un- 
necessary acerbity. This was confined almost entirely to 
the relations between the Nationalist Opposition—the 
purified Nationalists, as they call themselves—and those 
whom they regard as renegades, the ex-Nationalist members 
of the United party. Personal politics, so dear to the heart 
of the Afrikaans-speaking South African, have come into 


their own again; and as was in the old days the fight 
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between Kruger and Joubert, or the fight between Hertzog 
and Botha, so is now the fight between Malan and Hertzog. 
The discussion in Committee of Supply on the Prime 
Minister’s Vote, which is usually disposed of in three or 
four hours, dragged on this year to three days, and for the 
most part took the form of a verbal duel between these 
two former colleagues. It was a fight 4 outrance—no 
quarter given or asked for—and sometimes onlookers 
wondered why it is that South African politics, which are 
so often characterised by high statesmanship, tend hardly 
less frequently to descend to the pettiest of futilities. 

As was anticipated in an earlier article,* written in the 
early days of the session, the attack on the Government 
was based almost entirely on sentimental matters. Is 
South Africa really free or is it more firmly tied than 
ever to the leading-strings of perfidious Albion? Would 
South Africa not inevitably be dragged into war if Great 
Britain were to be at war? Is it not anomalous that 
its citizens should have the dual nationality of British 
subjects and Union nationals? Is it not inconsistent with 
its sovereign independent status that it should stand 
committed by the Smuts-Churchill agreement of 1921 
to the land defence of the Simonstown naval base? 
Should not appeals to the Privy Council be forthwith 
abolished ? When is South Africa to have its own native- 
born Governor-General ? These were the questions asked 
ad nauseam by Dr. Malan and his followers. And when 
their voices grew weary the same issues were raised, of 
course from the opposite angle, by Colonel Stallard and 
the Dominion party, whose main complaint proved to be 
that while the Government has declared that South Africa 
is within the Empire, and that it stands for the continuance 
of the present relationship of free association with the 
Commonwealth, it is not prepared to describe the Union 
as “an integral, indivisible part of the British Empire.” 
For the most part the debate was all very academic, and 

*See Tue Rounp Tastz, No. 98, March 1935, p. 422. 
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seemingly rather futile ; yet it was designed to play its part 
in stimulating sentiment, British or anti-British, in the 
country outside, and it has not been without effect. 

Despite these attacks the Government emerged from the 
session with a solid legislative achievement, not indeed so 
impressive as in the piping days when there was no real 
Opposition, but still substantially above the average annual 
output in quantity and quality. General Smuts himself 
piloted through Parliament a General Law Amendment 
Act, a most important and valuable measure, introducing 
radical changes more especially in criminal procedure, with 
a view to simplifying and speeding up the administration 
of justice. There was a good deal of legislation designed 
at once to relieve the present ills of agriculture, and to 
set it on a sounder basis for the future. The most im- 
portant such measure was a Farmers Assistance Act, 
which creates a Farmers Assistance Board, with powers 
to effect a compromise between a farmer and his creditors 
and, where necessary, to acquire his assets and let or resell 
them, and also makes special provision for the winding-up, 
without having recourse to the ordinary insolvency pro- 
cedure, of the affairs of embarrassed agriculturists. ‘There 
was legislation dealing with the provinces, which will be 
referred to specially below. Valuable amendments to the 
Public Health Act were carried through. Provision was 
made for giving effect to the Government’s policy in 
regard to the issue of milk and butter gratis or at reduced 
prices, as an alternative to oversea dumping. Finally 
there falls to be mentioned an Act creating a National 
Roads Fund, from which allocations are to be made for the 
construction of declared “national roads.” The fund has 
been given an initial endowment of £500,000, and will 
receive the proceeds of a threepence per gallon duty on 
petrol. Its institution will make possible very great 
improvements in South Africa’s highways, and apart from 
other advantages will add greatly to its amenities as a 
tourist-inviting country. 
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If it be remembered that the budget, the main features 
of which were described in the June issue,* was a very 
satisfactory one, it would seem that the Government has 
ample reason to be content with the work of the session. 
And yet there is no gainsaying that its position in the 
country to-day is not as strong as it was, say, six months 
ago. It is true that the hand of death has removed an 
always, at least potentially, formidable opponent in the 
person of Mr. Tielman Roos, that most picturesque of all 
the figures in modern South African politics, who left 
the Appeal Court Bench to drive the Union off the gold 
standard, and then, as he staked his claim for the premier- 
ship, overcalled his hand, because he believed that Generals 
Hertzog and Smuts would never be able to sink their 
differences and that he himself would be regarded as the 
only man who could bring about a National Government. 
Most of Mr. Roos’s followers, in obedience to his dying 
wish, have joined the United party, but probably the 
accessions that they represent are more than counter- 
balanced by defections, 

The truth of the matter is that sentiment is still a 
mighty force in South African politics. For a time it seemed 
as if the people of South Africa had grown weary of the 
old party strife, as if the old sentimental issues had really 
become outworn. It was a great popular uprising, so it 
seemed, that forced coalition and fusion on the politicians. 
But the early ardours have cooled, and to-day, while the 
United party has still the backing of the great mass of the 
people, its cause, for all the excellence of its achievement, 
arouses little real enthusiasm. The enthusiasm is on the 
side of the sentimentalists—Nationalists and Dominionites 
—and Government supporters are on the defensive. The 
raising of sentimental issues has had its effect on both sides. 
Among a not inconsiderable part, though by no means a 
majority, of the English-speaking section of the population, 
there is an awakened consciousness of their “ Britishism”’; 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 99, June 1935, p. 629. 
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so, too, a very large minority of Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans have had anti-British feelings stimulated, and are 
rallying to ultra-nationalistic party cries which seemed to 
have been forgotten. 

The Dominion party, at a by-election at East London 
(North) in April, scored a considerable victory. True, 
it was, owing to local circumstances, a very favourable 
terrain to fight on. Even so, the victory has done much 
to brace the party to further activities. To-day it lays 
less emphasis publicly than it used to on the sentimental 
issues from which it drew its originating impulse, although 
these are still having their effect in men’s minds. But it 
is finding one or two economic issues which make useful 
party propaganda. There is a general feeling in the towns 
that the Government is doing too much for the farmers, 
and on the Witwatersrand in particular the cry has been 
raised that the taxation of the mines is excessive. The 
Government, it is true, can point to such facts as that 
European employment on the mines has increased by 37 
per cent. since the beginning of 1933, and that recently, 
in response to a request for £250,000 by a mining house, 
the public subscribed over {10,500,000 in cash; but the 
fact remains that the rising tendency of the share market, 
which prevailed for two years, has been checked and, of 
course, a reduction of taxation would make it rise again. 
And so the Government’s stock has fallen along with other 
stocks. 

It is, however, in the countryside that the main political 
activity is taking place to-day, and that the attack on the 
Government is being most vigorously pressed. With all 
the ardour of a holy war the Government’s Nationalist 
opponents are rushing into the fray, and no efforts are 
being spared to set the countryside ablaze. One of the 
interesting developments in South African political affairs 
is the use to which the motor vehicle is being put. For 
every country meeting, fleets of cars and lorries are used 
to transport supporters of one side or the other, with a 
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view to winning some minor tactical advantage in the 
form of a vote of confidence or no confidence. As a result, 
countryside. meetings have become mere demonstrations 
and the speakers are just pawns in the game, exercising 
no influence on the opposing factions, whose minds have 
been definitely made up beforehand. A typical instance 
of the way it all works may be recounted. A United party 
member of Parliament went to address a meeting in an 
outlying village in his constituency. He found 1,000 
people awaiting him, though the total population of the 
village, including children, does not exceed 500. At a 
preliminary skirmish over the election of a chairman the 
United party proved to be slightly in the majority. The 
meeting then proceeded in quite a normal way, but the 
member noticed that question-time seemed to be unduly 
protracted. At last it ended with the appearance of four 
motor lorries crammed with Oppositionsupporters. After the 
first vote the lorries had been sent off to fetch reinforce- 
ments in a town thirty miles away. With the help of 
these reinforcements a vote of no-confidence was duly 
passed. 

Such is the spirit of the political struggle in South 
Africa to-day. For the moment, certainly, the tide seems 
to be flowing against the Government. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that its position is an exceedingly 
strong one. It has the support of the great mass of 
moderate opinion in the country. Its opponents largely 
cancel one another out. It is very doubtful if between 
them they will at the next election win enough seats to 
place the Government in danger—and even if they do, 
they can hardly be expected to co-operate very effectively. 
But there is always reason to be apprehensive in regard to 
sentimental reactions in South Africa, and while present 
tendencies may spend themselves before much harm is 
done, at the moment they still seem to be gathering 
rather than losing force. 
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II. Tue Provincia Propiem 


T is customary for states that have come into being as a 

result of the federation or union of smaller communities 
to find themselves embarrassed from time to time by the 
question of the relation between the parts and the whole. 
South Africa, with its recurring provincial problem, is no 
exception to the rule. When last that problem was dealt 
with in these pages* the political difficulties attaching to 
it were emphasised, and the policy of the Nationalist 
Government of that period indicated. That Government 
stood committed, it was explained, to a policy of abolishing 
the Provincial Councils, which represent the main con- 
cession to federalism in the Union’s constitution, and 
developing the system of local self-government, but it was 
prepared to hasten slowly. Many things, it was added, 
might happen before the legislation that had been fore- 
shadowed was introduced. 

Many things have in fact happened. Once again it has 
been shown that often threatened institutions, like threat- 
ened men, live long. The Government’s adoption of an 
abolition policy provoked violent opposition in Natal, and 
was one of the factors in the so-called devolution movement 
in that province, which at times declared as its aim the 
secession of Natal from the Union, while at other times the 
lesser objective of a constitutional reversion to federalism 
was advanced.t The South African party, which drew 
much of its support from Natal, also declared against 
abolition, and, through its leader General Smuts, expressed 
itself in favour of an extension of provincial powers. Within 
the Nationalist party an acute difference of opinion arose, 
and many loyal supporters of the Government refused to 
support its provincial policy. Not without considerable 
difficulty in securing members willing to serve, a Com- 
mission was appointed which was to devise, virtually on 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 85, December 1931, pp. 195-200. 
t See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 88, September 1932, pp. 895-898. 
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the assumption that the Provincial Councils were to 
disappear, an expanded system of local government to 
provide for the conduct of present provincial functions. 
But the Commission aroused no enthusiasm. In some 
parts of the Union it was virtually boycotted, and an 
element of farce came to attach to its proceedings. The 
upshot of it all was, that while five or six years earlier 
abolition had been a popular cry, resisted apparently only 
by the Nationalist Government, yet when that Govern- 
ment took over the cry it found no prospect of getting 
sufficient popular support to translate it into action. To 
General Hertzog, therefore, coalition provided a not 
altogether unwelcome way out of the impasse. One of the 
terms of the coalition agreement read as follows :— 

The status of the Provinces will be maintained. This will involve 
an inquiry into the financial relations between the Union and the 
Provinces. In this connection favourable consideration will be given 


to the extension of provincial powers and functions within the frame- 
work of the South Africa Act. 


At the same time it was affirmed that the unitary basis 


of the constitution would be maintained. 

One of the first acts of the new Government was to 
relieve the functioning Commission of its task and to 
appoint a new Commission in the light of the coalition 
agreement, with terms of reference that implied the con- 
tinuance of the Councils and a possible extension of their 
powers. This Commission submitted its report, after 
18 months of investigation, at the end of last year, and this 
has provided the starting point for the Government’s hand- 
ling of the problem during the last session of Parliament. 

The report was a somewhat disappointing document. 
Its value was impaired by a lack of unanimity, but apart 
from that many of its recommendations were obviously 
impracticable, and it contained little that gave evidence of 
realstatesmanship. The new subsidy basis that it proposed 
stood condemned from the outset. Yet it undoubtedly 
served a most useful purpose. It provided a forum for 
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the airing of grievances and the enunciation of views, it 
kept the main issue in suspense while the feelings aroused 
by the Natal devolutionist movement died down, and it 
at least stated clearly the problems with which the Govern- 
ment had to deal. The result of it all is that, though no 
one would claim that an absolutely final settlement of the 
question has been arrived at, important advances have been 
made in certain respects, and the immediate issues have 
been dealt with and removed from the political arena with 
a measure of general acceptance that is little short of 
amazing in view of the sharp divergences of opinion that 
prevailed in the still quite recent past. 

The provincial problem in South Africa has three aspects 
—financial, constitutional and administrative. Of these 
the financial problem—with its twin questions of pro- 
vincial taxing powers and of the basis and extent of the 
subsidies paid to the provinces by the central government— 
had been forced into prominence by the fiscal difficulties 
into which the depression had plunged the provinces, 
notably the Free State, a purely agricultural area with 
limited taxable resources. The new settlement has made 
only minor changes in the basis of subsidy, but it allows 
for increased special subsidies to the Free State and, to a 
lesser extent, to Natal. It removes also the limitations 
hitherto operative on provincial powers of taxing persons 
and incomes. These changes, together with the return of 
prosperity, have placed the provinces in a sound financial 
position, enabling most of them either to remit taxation or 
to repay debt. For some time at least their financial 
difficulties should be at an end. 

The constitutional side of the problem has two facets 
—not entirely unrelated—the extent of provincial powers 
and functions and the anomalous position of the Executive 
Committees over against the Provincial Councils, to which 
they are not responsible. In regard to provincial powers it 
has been enacted that certain additional functions such as 
irrigation, land settlement, labour colonies, and afforestation 
may be assigned to a province at its request “ to the extent 
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and subject to the conditions to be defined by Parliament.” 
This is a concession to the devolutionists and the federalists 
of two years ago, but it is little more than a paper con- 
cession. No provision is made for financial assistance to a 
province in carrying out these functions, and it is accepted 
as most improbable that any province will in fact ever ask 
for them. In regard to the relation between the Executive 
Committees and the Councils no change has been made. 
To make the Executive Committees responsible to the 
Councils is regarded as a step towards federalism, and such 
a step the Government is loath to take. And in the last 
resort no province, not even Natal, seriously urged that 
it should be taken. 

Finally there is the administrative aspect of the problem 
—the question of a demarcation of Union and provincial 
functions so as to avoid overlapping and to secure the 
adequate co-ordination of such activities. The present 
demarcation, in matters such as education, public health, 
and transportation, is very largely an attempt to divide 
the indivisible. Overlapping has led to inefficiency, and 
the centralising tendencies of certain Union departments 
have stimulated distrust among the provincial authorities. 
The new policy marks a reversal in this regard. The 
provinces have been made to feel that they will have the 
maximum of freedom in their own spheres, subject only to 
their willingness to co-operate with one another and with 
the Union Government on a voluntary basis, and to this 
end a permanent consultative committee, representing the 
fuur provinces and presided over by the Minister of the 
Interior, has been set up. Although this is to be a purely 
advisory body, it has already shown promise of becoming a 
most useful piece of machinery, and if it can succeed in 
eliminating overlapping and securing effective co-operation 
it may, by removing not the least of its weaknesses, play a 
big part in the maintenance of the provincial system. 


South Africa, 
July, 1935. 
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NEW ZEALAND: THEN AND NOW 


A Retrospect from the Hundredth Number of Tut Rounp 
TAan1e to the First. 


I. Tue Dancer or Empty Spaces 


N the first number of Tue Rounp Taste, and in the 

fourth number in 1911, the writer of the New Zealand 
article sketched “the peaceful invasion” by which the 
Japanese were becoming the predominant Power in several 
Pacific islands with great strategic possibilities. He went 
on to depict the danger to New Zealand, which, he con- 
tended, with its great and varied resources and genial 
climate, could maintain ten million white people in a high 
state of comfort, yet then possessed a population of 
scarcely a million. The article in the next number declared 
that New Zealand needed population more urgently than 
any other part of the Empire except Australia, and 
quoted a New Zealand writer as saying: “One may 
sympathise with efforts to keep races distinct and pure, to 
preserve New Zealand as a white man’s country. But 
we fear that it is Mrs. Partington and her mop again.” 
How does New Zealand stand to-day, almost a quarter 
of a century later, in respect to increasing her population, 
filling up her empty spaces, and providing herself with 
adequate means of defence ? 

To-day’s prospect must be pronounced more gloomy 
than it was in 1911. On Empire Day, 1935, Air-Marshal 
Sir Robert Clark-Hall, president of the Canterbury branch 
of the Navy League, looking ahead for a century or so, and 
seeing the prospect of New Zealand faced with a diminishing 
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population, while in the western Pacific and Asia—as her 
nearest neighbours—were “a number of nations with 
teeming millions, a rapidly increasing population, indus- 
trious, content with a low standard of living, and over- 
crowded in their own countries,” found it “ difficult to 
conceive that within a couple of centuries, or perhaps one 
or even less, these islands will be ruled or in the main part 
inhabited by Britishers, or by a white race, or by a Christian 
race.” He thought it possible that a compulsory alteration 
to our immigration laws might be imposed upon New 
Zealand by some international body. Mr. A. E. Flower, 
the president of the Canterbury branch of the Royal Empire 
Society, followed in the same strain, declaring that :-— 


Before long there must be a rearrangement of colonies and man- 
dated territories, and if the uneven world distribution of food and 
population is not remedied, man will come to the food, to the vast 
open spaces, thinly peopled, where food can be got. Our urgent 
problem is to populate those areas with the right type of people, and, 
in case of need, to defend them. 


The prescription of the Air-Marshal for protecting our 
freedom and rights was “a united Empire of the British 
peoples, prepared for the threatening of such rights either 
by warlike or by peaceful political methods.” 

Unfortunately, the facts justify these pessimistic prog- 
nostications. The population of New Zealand proper 
to-day, including some 70,000 Maoris, is only just over 
a million and a half, and of that total 52,000 were on 
May 11, 1935, a charge on the Unemployment Fund. In 
the years ended March 31, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, the 
“permanent ” departures from New Zealand exceeded 
the “ permanent ” arrivals by 556, 1,456, 1,732 and 2,002 
respectively, Except for the years 1888, 1890 and 1891 
(also slump years), these are the only instances of an 
excess of departures over arrivals, This leakage of popula- 
tion is not counteracted by the natural increase, for the 
country is approaching the dangerously near stationary 
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point where births just balance deaths. Our present 
margin over stagnation in population trend is a very 
slender one. 

Mr. Thomas’s remarks to the representatives of the 
oversea Dominions in London at the celebration of the 
King’s Silver Jubilee, together with the warning given by 
Dr. G. C. Billing in his address to the Science Congress 
at Dunedin, on “Some Economic Effects of a Stationary 
Population,” have led to a discussion of the problems 
of our population in the leading articles of the press. The 
danger is pointed out that a country sparsely populated 
may be a temptation to other nations; the overhead 
expenses of its development become out of proportion 
to the people served; while, as the birth-rate declines and 
the expectation of life increases, the proportions in the 
middle-age and old-age groups tend to increase, and this 
has an effect on the kind of goods in demand. All the 
writers agree upon the necessity of immigration to increase 
our population, but they fail to suggest any practical 
measures for immigration on a large scale, or how we are 
to solve the paradox of limiting our production and increas- 
ing our population at the same time. While some consider 
that our requirements are more suited to “ infiltration ” 
by the individual and the family than to planned group 
settlements established under expert supervision, others 
advocate a programme of planned immigration. It is 
generally agreed that a youth immigration policy should be 
encouraged, and that a revival of migration must be pre- 
ceded by the removal of trade obstacles and an increase 
of Empire trade all round. The Christchurch Sun (April 24), 


however, sounds a different note when it says : 


It is a curious fact that at a time of depression like this the experts 
tend to argue about economic principles and to forget the human 
element. Nothing is more certain than that the overseas Dominions 
would have had to wait a long time for development if these principles 
had been insisted on a hundred years ago. Men and women who 
came to New Zealand, for instance, did not worry their heads in the 
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least about a market. They were concerned about making a living 
for themselves and not about selling produce, and it would do the 
Empire a world of good if both the people of the Mother Country 
and the Dominion Governments were to forget the problems of 
markets for a while, and indulge in a little heretical faith in human 
nature, 


II. New ZEALAND AND JAPAN 


INCE 1911 New Zealanders have acquired a greater 

knowledge of the Japanese, a better appreciation of the 
difficulty of their problems, and a more sympathetic 
attitude towards the actions of Japan. Every year, too, 
they are making more and more friendly contacts with 
the Japanese, of whose unremitting courtesy and attention 
to tourists returned New Zealanders all speak in the highest 
terms. In the war Japan was our ally, and her warships 
escorted our main body of troops from our shores. During 
the war Japanese merchants had their opportunity, and 
their goods began to enter our markets, only to acquire a 
reputation calculated to kill Japanese trade. Lately, the 
influx of Japanese goods of improved quality at prices with 
which British goods cannot possibly compete has placed 
the New Zealander in a dilemma. He desires to “ buy 
British,” but Great Britain is restricting his market. He 
must look for new markets in the East, and if he is to sell 
to China and Japan, he must buy from those countries. 
While, however, they are anxious to sell to us, there 
seeems no market at present in Japan for our meat and 
dairy products. 

Our travellers, too, realise from their conversations with 
Japanese that the latter appreciate what they conceive 
to be the situation. “ You British,” says one, “ are all for 
the League of Nations and the maintenance of the status 
quo. ‘The status quo! All very fine for you, having got the 
best parts of the world, to support the-status quo. We 
are in the position that you were in when you founded your 
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Empire. We have earned our right to a place in the sun, 
too, and if you will not people your empty spaces, you 
must make way for Japan, which has the people, the 
civilisation and the power to acquire a great empire.” 

Another, with a twinkle in his eye, chaffs the New 
Zealand tourist about a farmer who owns a big farm and 
cultivates only a little part of it with a few men, while his 
crowded and starving neighbours just across the fence are 
shut out from the land that would support them. ‘ What 
would you say of that farmer ? ” asks the Japanese. The 
New Zealander, hard put to it, counters with, “ Oh, but 
the farmer is keeping the land for his sons when they 
grow up.” His shrewd interlocutor, well acquainted with 
the falling birth-rate, asks: ‘“* But if he isn’t raising sons 
to follow him ? ” 

The New Zealander regards with concern Japan’s pre- 
meditated action in Manchuria and the setting up of the 
Manchukuo puppet State, contrary to the Covenant of the 
League, her unprovoked attack upon Shanghai, her with- 
drawal from the League, and her demand for equality in 
naval armament and denunciation of the Washington 
Treaties, although the present ratio of §:5:3 assures her 
safety in the Pacific. He has a strong suspicion that she 
has fortified her mandated islands contrary to her treaty 
undertakings; and he regards Japan’s recent move in 
northern China as a part of a prearranged scheme to make 
herself mistress of China, to slam the Open Door, and to 
brook no interference of Occidentals, not even the friendly 
assistance of the League of Nations, in establishing the 
stability of China. Despite the assurances of our Japanese 
visitors—a naval squadron, a trade delegation, and the 
great Christian reformer, Dr. Kagawa, who has impressed 
us all not only by his sincerity, but also by his wide know- 
ledge and practical outlook on our scientific, industrial, 
social and agricultural activities—that there is nothing to 
fear from Japan, whose intentions are strictly pacific, the 
New Zealander recalls Mr. Downie Stewart’s warning at 
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the Banff Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in 1933, that it looked as if we were approaching one of those 
crises in history at which the urge and pressure upon a 
particular nation compelled a conflict. We may console 
ourselves by the reflection that Japan has bitten off as much 
as or more than she can chew in Manchuria and China for 
some time to come; but Professor Toynbee, in Pacific 
A ffairs,* harrows us by his declaration that the drama which 
we are witnessing in the Pacific is not a tragedy in one act 
and the completion of the Japanese conquest in Manchuria 
the end of the play, but that it seems more probable that 
there are further acts to follow and to be played out to 
their tragic conclusion on a larger stage. New Zealanders, 
then, desirous of increased friendship and trade with 
Japan, but determined to persevere in their policy of a 
white and, as far as possible, a British New Zealand, have 
the question of the defence of that policy ever before them. 


III. Derence anp Peace Poticy 


OTHING is more striking in a perusal of the first 

99 numbers of Tue Rounp Taste than to see how 
large a part of the New Zealand article is given up to 
defence, and particularly naval defence, a question of 
vital importance to us in consequence of our distant and 
isolated position, in contrast to that of Canada and South 
Africa, who are little troubled by the threat of external 
attack. In 1911 an increase of our naval subsidy is urged. 
Then we turn our attention to compulsory military training 
and a national training scheme. We are ready to play our 
part in the Great War, in which by the adoption of con- 
scription and the despatch of regular reinforcements the 
New Zealand Division is kept up to full strength right 
until the armistice, the only division in the Allied armies 
in this proud position. In 1913 we envisage naval co-opera- 

* March 1934. 
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tion between Canada, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand for the defence of the Pacific, with battleships 
based on Colombo and Singapore, but the growing move 
for the independence of the Dominions results in the 
formation of separate Australian and New Zealand fleets, 
the latter in time of war automatically passing under the 
control of the British Admiralty. The war points to 
Germany and not Japan as the danger for the time being, 
and in 1919, before we get the mandate for Western 
Samoa, it is declared to be essential that Germany should 
not again be given a foothold in the Pacific. After the 
war the inevitable reaction sets in. Pacifism begins to 
coax with its persuasive tongue, bidding us “ Hang up 
your ensigns, let your drums be still, For here we entertain 
a solemn peace,” and the stringency of the depression 
leads to the break-up of our national training scheme. 
But the continued unquestioning loyalty of the people 
to the Mother Country is illustrated by the response to the 
call for volunteers when in 1923 the Chanak incident 
threatened to provoke war between Great Britain and 
Turkey, and in a couple of days 12,279 officers, nurses, and 
men volunteered for service. And all through the New 
Zealand articles we find the one note sounding: “ The 
very existence of Empire depends upon the imperial navy,” 
followed by the query, “But where is the imperial navy ?” 
and by the assertion that the Dominions are neglecting 
one of the fundamental obligations of nationhood, namely, 
naval defence. New Zealand backs her opinion by a 
substantial annual contribution towards the Singapore base. 

For a while the League of Nations with its plan for 
collective security affords us an illusory protection; but 
when Articles 10 and 16 are realised to be dead letters, 
and the League, like our early British Resident Busby, 
to be “a man of war without guns,” when first of all 
Japan defies it in Manchuria, and China appeals in vain 
to the League for protection, when Germany, with her 
Aryan megalomania, disregards her covenants in Europe, 
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and both secede, and when it is seen that all an aggressor 
need fear is a mild protest, the security of the League is 
felt to be “ collective insecurity.” During the last couple 
of years, the critical situation both in Europe and the 
Far East, communications from the Imperial Government, 
the conference of admirals at Singapore, and the visit of 
Sir Maurice Hankey, have forced our Government to 
take steps to make New Zealand less defenceless. The 
possibility of defence by air against naval attack has made 
the provision of suitable aerodromes, and the decisions of 
our Transport Board upon applications for air services, of 
the first importance. 

In New Zealand, as elsewhere in the Empire, the problem 
of how to secure peace, to defend your own country, and 
at the same time to put a stop to the increasing race in 
armaments has been keenly discussed and a variety of 
opinions have been expressed. ‘The different phases of 
thought are perhaps best exemplified in the proceedings 
of our Returned Soldiers’ Association, whose members, 
while realising the necessity for adequate defence, know 
by bitter experience what a hell war is and desire to avoid 
another Armageddon. At the annual conference of the 
Association in June there was a division of opinion between 
those who relied upon the League of Nations as the instru- 
ment through which they should work, and those who, 
while supporting the League, believed that peace could 
best be maintained by a strong British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The retiring president, Major-General Sir Andrew 
Russell, a prominent spokesman of the latter class, con- 
sidered that the League of Nations had within itself all 
the reasons for failure, the chief being that there were 
represented at Geneva nations whose interests and policy 
were not, however disguised their utterances might be, 
wholly and solely for peace, and suggested that collective 
security could best be achieved by a strong league on the 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations, divorcing 
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itself from European entanglements. He proposed to the 
conference the following scheme for collective security 
translated into objective reality by the British Common- 
wealth : 


(1) Declaring its policy to be that of peace, implemented by 
armed forces adequate to secure such policy in case of aggression. 

(2) Inviting such nations as subscribe, in fact, to a policy of 
peace to join with the Commonwealth, therewith consenting to 
pool their resources and armed strength in defence of a policy of 
peace. 

(3) Members of such pool withdrawing from all foreign entangle- 
ments, and announcing their intention to abandon all guarantees 
now in existence as they expire. 

(4) Pledging themselves to submit any matters of internal dispute 
to a conference set up among members of the pool, and to abide by 
its decision. 

(5) Granting to all members of the pool free access to raw materials 
of which one may have a superfluity and another deficiency. 

(6) Maintaining neutrality in the event of war among non- 
members, unless such war should affect adversely the well-being of 
any member of the league. 

(7) Continuing membership of the League of Nations, as an 
instrument for discussion of difficulties between themselves and 
nations outside the pool. 


These resolutions, he asked, should be forwarded for con- 
sideration by the British Empire Service League, the 
conference merely giving publicity to certain views without 
definitely committing itself. The conference did not 
examine the practicability of the scheme in any way or 
consider how Great Britain could possibly free herself 
from European entanglements, but decided to send Sir 
Andrew’s proposal on for consideration. Immediately 
afterwards it expressed its support of the League 
of Nations, and “ while considering that under present 
circumstances the increase in armaments recently proposed 
by the British Government was necessary and unavoid- 
able” recorded “its conviction that the safeguarding 
of world peace necessitated loyal support by public opinion 
to the principle of collective security against an aggressor.” 
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A minority endeavoured to prevent any comment upon 
or discussion of defence matters by the council until a 
plebiscite of financial members of the Association had 
been taken. The “ remit ” to which they raised objection 
called the attention of the Government to 


(a) the inadequacy of the present defensive measures, (b) the vital 
necessity of bringing sea, land, and air forces to a state commensurate 
with our responsibilities both to New Zealand and the Empire, 
(c) the need for greater attention to the training of both commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers, (d) the necessity for the 
immediate preparation of a plan for conscripting the whole of the 
country’s economic resources as well as its man-power in the event 
of war. 


The majority, however, followed the lead of the new 
president, Hon. W. Perry, M.L.C., in holding that while 
the constitution of the Association was non-political, 
national defence was above party. The resolution was 
carried by a large majority. 


IV. Tue ConstTiITuTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


S New Zealand has always been sea-minded and has 

realised that the Empire is a sea-empire and must be 
defended by adequate naval forces (and now aerial forces 
as well) to which the Dominions must contribute their 
fair share, if the Empire as a whole and they themselves as 
individual nations are to endure, so in constitutional 
matters her attitude has continued substantially the same 
from I9II to 1935. From 1911 onwards there is always 
the same complaint, that our Governments do not give 
Parliament the opportunity of debating matters of great 
imperial import and educating the people with regard to 
our duties and responsibilities as a unit of the British 
Empire. A welcome change was made in this respect 
when Mr. Forbes on February 19 last made his statement 
in the House of Representatives upon the present inter- 
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national position. On that occasion our Prime Minister 
showed that New Zealand’s attitude in 1935 was as it 
had been in 1911, and as was indicated by New Zealand 
delegates at the Toronto Conference in 1933, namely : 
“There must be no blinking the fact that if Great Britain 
became involved in war New Zealand would also be in- 
volved in war.”* While New Zealand has always favoured 
some scheme of organisation whereby the Dominions 
should have a voice in questions of foreign policy and 
common interest, so that they should not be committed 
to war or involved in expense without their consent, she 
has steadily resisted the gradual movement towards in- 
dependence of the Dominions, whereby they acquire all 
the rights of nations but decline to recognise any obliga- 
tions to the Mother Country or their fellow Dominions, 
and leave to the former the whole naval defence of the 
Empire. 

Sir Joseph Ward’s well-intentioned, but impossible and 
contradictory, proposals to the Imperial Conference of 1911, 
namely, a motion for the creation of a permanent advisory 
council representing the self-governing Dominions as well 
as the British Isles, and a scheme outlined in his speech 
for the creation of an Imperial Parliament with legislative 
power in imperial affairs and an executive not responsible 
to this parliament but to the electorates of the United 
Kingdom and of the Dominions, illustrate the fact that 
our Prime Ministers are so occupied with their own 
parochial problems that they have little or no time to study 
and really master the constitutional problems involved in 
the development of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
New Zealand, moreover, makes few international contacts 
with foreign nations, but avails herself of the services of 
the British Foreign Office. Had Sir Joseph Ward’s pro- 
posals been discussed by parliament or press before he 
made them, they would at all events have been put into 
such a form as would have given Mr. Asquith no oppor- 


* See Tue Rounp Tasxe, No. 99, June 1935, p. 646. 
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tunity for his crushing criticism, that authority in the 
conduct of foreign policy or the declaration of war cannot 
be shared between two or more executives. For the time 
being any serious consideration of a federal body for the 
Empire was scotched, although Tue Rounp Taste pointed 
out in August 1911 that 


if the Empire is to continue, two changes will be necessary. The 
control of Imperial and foreign affairs will have to be divorced from 
the domestic party politics of the British Isles. And the Dominions, 
while gaining a real share in the control of Imperial and foreign 
policy, will have to throw in their lot unreservedly with the United 
Kingdom and with one another in defending and promoting those 
“common interests ” which the Empire exists to serve.* 


To that proposal New Zealand would have subscribed in 
1911 and would still subscribe in 1935. 

But the Great War came upon us and the part the 
Dominions played in it led to the rapid development of 
Dominion nationalism, a demand for complete independence, 
and a determination to merge no part of their individual 
sovereignty in an imperial organisation in which repre- 
sentatives of all units could formulate a common policy 
or common measures of defence. The recognition of the 
Dominions as separate nations at the Peace Conference, 
and the signature of the Treaty of Versailles by their 
separate representatives, raised no thrill in the hearts of 
thoughtful New Zealanders, but rather a feeling of appre- 
hension concerning this “ immense change” in the British 
constitution, “ that may give rise to the greatest conflict 
between the different component parts of the Empire.” 
These were the expressions used by Mr. Downie Stewart 
in the debate in the House of Representatives on the 
Treaties of Peace Bill, in the course of which, with his usual 
clear mind and foresight, he pointed out to the somewhat 
confused Mr. Massey that 


instead of this being an act, as popularly supposed, to bring together 
more closely the component parts of the Empire, it may be that it 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 4, August 1911, p. 418. 
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was really the first and most serious step towards obtaining our 
independence and treating ourselves as a sovereign power. If that 
is so, a most anomalous position arises, because you cannot have 
citizens in a Dominion like this owing duty and loyalty to two 
separate sovereign powers.* 


In 1922 the New Zealand article again stressed the fact 
that the more the other Dominions have insisted on the 
glories of the new status (in the League of Nations) and 
the recognition that it implies of their emergence into 
independent nationhood, the more uneasy has been New 
Zealand’s apprehension that it is really leading the Empire 
towards disintegration. The article regretted that the 
faith which recognises that the Dominions cannot both 
eat their cake and have it, and that an Empire with six 
different policies must end in chaos and disruption, had 
rarely made itself heard. 

That great jurist, Sir John Salmond, declared that at 
the Washington Conference the significance of the presence 
of representatives of the Dominions was that they had 
now been given a voice in the management of the inter- 
national relations of the British Empire as a single, un- 
divided unity, relations which were formerly within the 
exclusive control of the Government of Great Britain. 
This was all that New Zealand has ever desired. In the 
discussion in the House of Representatives on the Confer- 
ence report, Mr. Massey referred to his telegram to General 
Smuts declining to protest against the absence of invitations 
to the individual Dominions, and declaring it to be much 
more important that the Empire should speak with one 
voice and with no uncertain sound. 

This apprehension concerning the effect of separate 
representation of the Dominions on the League of Nations 
doubtless accounted for a certain lukewarmness on the 
part of New Zealand’s statesmen towards the League 
itself, as likely to be another factor in the disintegration 
of the Empire, which they, like Sir Andrew Russell, regard 

* See Tue Rounp Tastez, No., 38, March 1920, pp. 469-470. 
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as the best nucleus for a real and not a sham collective 
security. 

The same attitude is seen manifesting itself in the 
discussions at the 1926 Imperial Conference on the Balfour 
formula, and in New Zealand’s objection to the Statute 
of Westminster. Our Parliament passed the petition 
for the Statute in order not to stand in the way of the larger 
Dominions of Canada and South Africa, but it excepted 
New Zealand from the operations of the Statute. In New 
Zealand, as Mr. Forbes said in 1931, “ we have not in any 
way been embarrassed by the terms of our association with 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, nor 
have we been restricted in the control of our affairs.” And 
his opponent, Sir Francis Bell, himself a great consti- 
tutional lawyer, congratulated the Attorney-General upon 
advising, and the Prime Minister upon adopting, the 
provision 
which has the effect of declaring that New Zealand is not one of 
the Dominions that seeks to hold power or right beyond her terri- 


torial limits, or to enter into relations with foreign Powers except 
through the ambassadors of His Majesty. 


As in I9II, so in 1935, we are content with our status 
in the British Empire and do not desire to alter it; we 
view the steady disruption of the Empire with anxiety, 
and we are in accord with Tue Rounp Taste in its view 
that “the arguments for a collective Commonwealth 
defensive system are overwhelmingly strong.”* ‘To the 
question put by Tue Rounp Taste, 


Whether the security of each unit of the Commonwealth will be 
better ensured by a policy of local defence and masterly inactivity 
in the wider world field, or by positive and united action both in 
the diplomacy of the collective system and in responsibility for 
enforcing its obligations,t 


we are unanimous for the latter alternative. We agree with 
Mr. Forbes that “ the wider the powers of the individual 


* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 96, September 1934, p. 713. 
t See Tut Rounp Taste, No, 98, March 1935, p. 233. 
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Governments (of the Commonwealth), the greater the need, 
and the greater the difficulty, of co-ordinating their activities 
into a common policy.” 


V. Responsipitiry To Native Races 


EW ZEALAND’S confidence in Great Britain’s 

administration of native territories was indicated by 
the reluctance with which she accepted the mandate over 
Western Samoa. She regarded it as an unpleasant surprise, 
saddling the Dominion with an onerous and costly 
responsibility ; and some of our journals at the time were of 
opinion (and still remain so) that the trust should have 
been given to Great Britain rather than to New Zealand, 
who possessed no officials trained in native administration. 
While it is true that the Samoan problem is one of “ extreme 
delicacy and difficulty,” and that the Samoans, with their 
long record of intrigue, their capacity for oratory rather 
than practical action, and their conflicting chiefs and 
factions, are an extremely difficult people to govern, our 
troubles have been aggravated by our Government’s 
appointment of New Zealand administrators with a good 
military record but totally ignorant of the native language, 
customs and traditions, and, indeed, of the first principles 
of ethnology, when we could have obtained from the 
British Colonial Office experienced officials, successful 
in dealing with native problems. In fact, although New 
Zealand has now several native races under her control— 
the Maoris, Cook Islanders, Samoans, and inhabitants of 
other islands—she has not yet arranged for any system of 
special education or qualifying examination for the officials 
entrusted with the destinies of the natives. The late 
Professor Macmillan Brown, Chancellor of the University 
of New Zealand, who died at the beginning of the year, 
has left, subject to life interests, substantially the whole of 
his fortune, estimated at about £80,000, to Canterbury 
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University College to found a school of Pacific studies; 
and among its objects are to be the education and 
training of officials dealing with the native races in New 
Zealand’s territories. But in the ordinary course half a 
century will elapse before effect can be given to his inten- 
tions. In the meantime, in the absence of any ethnological 
knowledge on the part of our Government or administra- 
tors, a certain section in New Zealand not unnaturally 
attributes the unrest in Samoa to our failure to give the 
Samoans self-government ; whereas a trained observer 
like Mr. F. M. Keesing, in his Modern Samoa, shows that 
the Samoans are quite incapable of governing themselves, 
a fact that makes the appointment of properly qualified 
administrators all the more necessary. Australia, on the 
other hand, after a similar experience in New Guinea, has 
made provision for the training of officials. 

Lord Lugard submitted at Geneva that it is impossible 
to conduct such an administration with any chance of 
success by men who come for only two years, who know 
nothing of the people, who cannot stand the climate, and 
who are looking forward to going back to New Zealand; 
and he offered suggestions, in the form of questions, for 
the employment of New Zealanders or British officers 
who have had long experience in dealing with native races 
and who are acclimatised to the tropics, and for sending a 
trained anthropologist or psychologist to report on the 
situation from the viewpoint of the Samoan chiefs and 
people. His words are welcome as likely to carry weight with 
our Government, coming from so famous and experienced 
an administrator of native peoples, whereas similar local 
criticisms have always been disregarded. Lord Lugard’s 
criticisms have received comparatively little publicity, and 
our lack of touch with Geneva is shown by the fact that 
when Truth (Wellington), which gave them prominence, 
called the attention of the Acting Prime Minister to them 
last April, Mr. Ransom said it was the first he had seen of 
the report of the Commission’s discussion on the mandate. 
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Now that the present administrator, General Hart, is 
retiring, we shall see whether the criticisms have any 
effect upon the present Government, or the Government 
which may take its place as the result of the coming election, 
or whether the appointments will continue to be military 
and political, 

Apart from this vital defect, it is admitted by even the 
most severe critics of the Government that its policy and 
measures have been actuated by only one consideration, 
trusteeship for the natives to do the best for their welfare. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


N one of the early numbers of Tue Rounp Taste the 

people of New Zealand are described as taking little 
interest in imperial affairs, largely owing to the neglect of 
our Government to communicate to parliament and people 
the proceedings at conferences in London, or to give 
opportunity for discussing imperial affairs. There has 
been a great advance during the last quarter of a century 
in the New Zealander’s knowledge of and interest in inter- 
national affairs. He has begun to realise that happenings 
in the Far East may be of vital importance to him; he 
has seen democracies fall and dictators take their place, 
with the total suppression of freedom of thought, speech 
and religion; he has realised that, vulnerable as England 
was at the time of the Great War to the submarine menace, 
she has become still more vulnerable to attacks from 
the air. The formation of societies interested in world 
affairs and having an international outlook, such as the 
League of Nations Union, the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(probably the most potent factor for increasing international 
interest owing to the personal contacts made by the New 
Zealand delegates with representatives of the other peoples 
of the Pacific at the Institute’s triennial conferences), 
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the English Speaking Union, and more recently the New 
Zealand Institute of International Affairs, has done much 
to make the New Zealander more internationally minded. 
For some time the press regarded bodies like the I.P.R. 
as mere debating societies whose discussions had no practi- 
cal value and provided little “ copy.” Recently, however, 
the press has realised the importance of the opinions 
expressed at such conferences as that of the I.P.R. at 
Banff and the British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
at Toronto in 1933, and has given full reports of the 
proceedings. 

There is, too, a widespread desire on the part of all sorts 
of bodies to get addresses from the delegates on their 
return, so as to obtain first-hand information on the facts 
behind international disputes, and a background for under- 
standing the news in the cables. ‘This desire is as keen in 
the schools as anywhere, and delegates from the Shanghai 
Conference had large audiences of schoolboys and girls 
anxious to understand what was really going on in China 
and Japan and what prevented the Chinese from getting 
together, establishing sovereignty and stability in their 
own country, and offering an effective opposition to Japan’s 
demands and encroachments upon their country. Last 
year the Y.M.C.A., with a view to enabling the youth under 
its care to contrast the various social systems that were in 
operation, arranged talks by competent speakers on com- 
munism, fascism, capitalism and British democracy. Many 
teachers are devoting more and more time to Pacific history 
and geography, and advocating that these subjects should 
be taught and our textbooks framed from the Pacific and 
not the Atlantic angle. Competent speakers “over the 
air” keep us informed upon world affairs. 

The press, too, is giving its readers a good supply of 
world news. With all the defects that some critics 
attribute to a capitalistic and one-sided press, the New 
Zealander has only to go to America and read the papers 
there to realise what a wealth of information about the 
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outer world is at his service in the daily newspapers here 
(with intelligent editorial comment), compared with the 
absence of news about external affairs and apparent in- 
difference to them in all but a few of the American journals. 
The idea that because New Zealand is the most isolated 
country in the world therefore she is the least interested 
in world affairs is quite erroneous. The New Zealand 
press is distinguished by the excellent information that it 
gives to its readers on current events in every part of the 
globe, not only in its cable service, but also in its quota- 
tions from articles carefully selected from papers and 
journals of authority. 

The hundredth number of Tue Rounp Taste, then, 
finds the New Zealander more internationally minded but 
with the same passionate loyalty to England and the 
Empire that he had when its first number appeared. 
England is still Home to him, despite all the jeers of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. In the doldrums of the depression just 
now, he is perplexed by the adverse and baffling trade winds, 
uncertain whether a hurricane is coming from the northern 


Atlantic or from the Pacific, lying to for the moment, but, 
with British determination, ready, if his comrades in the 
good ship Commonwealth stand by him, to face and weather 
with them a gale from whatever quarter it may come, or 
however full a blast may “ shake our battlements.” 


New Zealand. 
July 1935. 














